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ABSTRACT . 

This document contains a series of population 

learning activities designed to supplement a K-12 curriculum. The 
activities are interdisciplinary in nature and include topics in 
science, mathematics, social studies, language arts, fine arts, and 
home economics. Besides a divisicn of activities according to grade 
ana subject aatter, the activities are also grouped by population 
concept; Each activity includes a reference to the environmental 
education prcgraai from which it was taken as well as a stated purpose 
and methods section. Also included in this publication are pre-post 
factual and attitudinal tests, a basic glossary of population terms, 
and an annotated list of resource materials that includes: teaching 
materials,, background readings for teacher and student, readings for 
students in grades 3-12, audio-visual materials and their sources, 
and rental isfcrmation. (BT) 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION INFORMATION REPORTS. 

Environmental Education Information Reports are issued to analyze and 
summarize information related to the teaching and learning of environmental 
education. Tt is hoped that these reviews will provide information for 
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trends in environmental education. 
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in professional and technical matters.. Points of view or opinions do not, 
therefore, necessarily represent official National Institute of Education 
position or policy. 



INTRODUCTION 



As the size and complexicy of concemporary problems facing- humankind 
continue to enlarge, it becomes more critical for teachers to provide an 
education for their students whicii is both problem-solving and inter- 
disciplinary in nature. The current United States and world population 
dilennhas provide excellent opportunity and challenge to meet these educa- 
tional needs. Indeed, knowledge about population dynamics should be 
considered an essential requisite in the educational background of any 
educated person. 

Many educators in the past have neglected population education and other 
areas of inquiry, suggesting that they do not fit into the already over- - 
crowded c\urriculum or that they are value-laden. However, in reality, 
every topic for educational, discussion is value-laden and should be 
approached, by open, objective inquiry. Since value exploration leads to 
values-clarification, it is the teacher's responsibility to as;sis t. s tudents 
in dealing with the formidable problems which so intimately affect their 
personal and collective lives and decision-making. Beyond .the personal 
level and immediate circumstances, such problems will perhaps more 
importantly have impact upon their future and that of future generations. 

Values as related to personal population decisions are formed through the 
home, the school, peer groups, and the media. It is the intention of this 
publication to provide activities which assist students in clarifying 
values and providing factual information by which' decisions can be made. 

f . ■ , 

Since the overcrowded curriculum is a reality, there probably will be few 
opportunities to introduce mini-courses in population. Where -such courses 
are possible, a wealth of information and activities is available for 
teacher use. In most cases, however, teachers will find it desirable to 
incorporate Population Education modules or activities into existing 
courses, or to teach traditional concepts utilizing population education 
approaches. Thus, the orientation of this publication has been primarily 
to assist the teacher working in the latter situation. Extensive, selected, 
annotated audio-visuals and student/ teacher references are suggested for' 
expanding foundations and going beyond the scope of this resource booklet. 

The introductory list of goals and concepts clearly demonstrates the " 
interdisciplinary nature and the sense of urgency of Population Education. 
In the past teachers have lost the interest of students by presenting 
lectures on dull demographics in an attempt to cover cliapters on social 
studies or geography- It is the intent of this publication and its 
selected references to indicate that -the new field of Population Education 
is process-education of a "hands-on" type, urging active involving of the 
students in the learning process. This methodology more closely approxi- 
mates the real-life immersion in which students will find themselves in 
terms of the population dilemma , ' " 

Many students at the elementary and secondary age levelis are not yet 
directly affected by societal population pressures. Thus , othe challenge 
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.of the teacher "is to utilize creative educational activities to assist 
students in projecting beyond their immediate age. experience, or situation, 
Tlie activities suggested herein attempt to provide such opportunities for 
teacher and student. Yet they are not meant to provide the "end-all 
answer. Resources,' both written and audio-visual, have been included so 
that the effective teaciier might launch off from this publication and 
experiment in a creative way. 

Growth cannot continue indefinitely given the confines of the finite system, 
planet earth and its finite resources. Thus, the only questions remaining 
- are how and when population growth will stabilize. The educational system 
carries an important responsibility for helping students .perceive the 
problems created by population change and how to act in a responsible way 
to obtain accurate information about these changes and his/her personal 



or 



experiences . 

Population size in the world changes by the increasing of birth rates 
death rates. Witti respects to individual nations net migration rates are 
also critical. Historically,, famine, disease, war, plague,- pestilence, 
macro-evolutionary envirx)nmental change, and self-regulating behavioral 
mechanisms have been known >tO regulate population size. More recently , ^ the 
effects' of the agricultural, . scientific-medical-, and industrial revolutions 
have produced "death control", or a great shift downward in death rates. 
This has been responsible for rapid growth of world population. 

While birth rates have moved continually downward since the- beginnings of 
the United States as a nation, the current momentum of the U.S. population 
growth will allow it to grow for at least an additional 70 years in the 
future. U.S. population has in fact potential for future growth greater 
than that of almost any Other developed nation due to early marriage and 
child-bearing, and the large percentage of post-World War II baby boom 
youth in their reproductive years. In fact, the decisions made by this 
age group and those who follow will determine the future course of U.S. 
population growth and the impact of that -growth upon social services, the 
economy, resources, environmental pollution, land use, energy needs and , 
many other related problems. 

There are two kinds- of population problems in the world. . Tne developing 
nations are tiiose characterized by low degreer. of industrialization, ^ 
primitive agriculture, low per capita income, inadequate diet, low literacy 
levels high birth rates and recent decrease in death rates. In the 
developed nations, adequate diets, high literacy levels, industrialization, 
and high per capita income have resulted in low birth rates and death rates. 
For developed nations, the. population problem can be identified by a 
majority class (middle/upper class white) per capita stress on global 
resources and pollution. For developing nations the problem is sheer num- 
bers surviving at bare subsistence levels. At current comsunption rates. 



30 Indians appear to have the same impact upon resources and environment 
as one American. Based upon knowledge of our delicate life support system 
on planet earth, over-population might be better defined in terms of 
"carrying capacity". 

The U.S- has a problem which can also be identified as one of population 
distribution. Suburban sprawl over productive farmland, as is presently 
occurring, could result in" diminished quantity and quality of food- U.S- 
farmers are 1% of the world's total, but produce 25% of the world's grains. 
Thus, reduction of U-S- farmland could have world-wide implications. 

When the birth rate is equal to the death rate in: a population (assuming 
no net migration) zero population growth or a stabilized population is 
achieved. . 



^BIRT HS . DEATHS _^ • - • ^ n^ 

(tt^ r~ri + t rtr>n 1 ^ - " + net migration 0) 

1000 population 1000 population 

During 1973 the birth rate (U.S- Census Bureau) was 15.2/1000 and the 
death rate was 9.4/1000. Thus 15-_2 _ 9-4 ^ 0.58% rate, of natural increase. 

1000 1000 

During this same year, the U.S- population size was 210 million (215 million 
in 1976). Thus the net natural increase was .0058 x 210,000,000 or 1.22 
million- However, 400,000 immigrants were also added, causing the final 
increase to become 1.6 million individuals, llie United States continues 
to grow by over 1-1/2 million persons annually. (This figure does not con- 
sider illegal immigrants.) 

Currently, the average family size is 1.8 children. This is below what is 
called "replacement level" of .:i.l children replacing the parents. However, 
these "average" family size figures are comprised, of childless couples and 
single individuals, and families with 2 or more than two children. If U^S. . 
population size were to stabilize before reaching the year 2040 and an ^ 
additional 70 million more Americans, the average family size would have to 
shift downward from the .current 1-8 used to compute such a projection. Thus, 
the mix of life style options would have to contain more individuals or 
couples remaining childless or choosing one child families as opposed to 
two or more. The reverse would be true if the U.S. wished to add 70 million 
more Americans by an earlier date- 
Age structure of populations are an additional important cons ideration- 
The post-World War II Jjaby boom between years 1947-1970 produced an unprece- 
dented number of women ia^ their reproductive years at the present time 
(age 16-29 in 1976). This group has produced many more births. than this 
age-group usually would, simply because o£ jits size. Employment, housing, 
social security, and other geriatric-associated services may be the legacy 
of population-associated problems for this age-group in the future- 

The population of the U-S. is not at all close to zero population growth. 
While the average women reduced fertility from 3.64 children in 1960 to 
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2.5 children in 1968, to 2.03 in i973» the below rep l^ac erne nt level., figure 
„ls over-compensated for by both iiuinigracion and the size of the post-World 
War II generation. 

The aforementioned facts present a summary profile of tiie U.S, and world 
population situations and associated problems. It r^^mai'ns ' for the creative 
teacher to begin with this publication and to go beyond in providing 
students with this important component of choir educational background. ^ 

Juditli Scliultz 

ilerbert L. Coon 

Januairy 1977 

J5- 
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co:;ch:pt5 ia pofulatiow i::3UCATio:^^'' 

Popuiacion chaa^es i:i Vac uuiLLitl Stace^i anti other nacionr? affticc the? 
individual and socicicy as reiaCi^d to: 

a. i.'<esourcfe demand and depletion 

?g. 79, 92, 139 
D . Provision of soc Lai servicijs 

Pg. 33, 109 

c. Poliucion 

Pg. 81- 

d. Land use <. 

P4;. 13, 86, 87, 91, 104 ^. 
• e. Individual and litoup expecCacion and canf lief 

8, 23, 31, 34, 43, 62, 75, ci8, 145 • . 

f. Jatio'hal economy 

Pg. 135 

g. Staoilicy of the poLicical system 

Pg/ 136 
n. ileaicn 

Pi;. 55, 153 

2. ?err>onal and collective decisions and actions can chan-^e Che size and 
character of populations as related to: ^ 

a. Timing of ma rria<;e/ child bearing 

P-. 82 

b. 1-ertilitv plannin^i/birtn control 

Pg/121, 124, L27, 129, 138, 140, 142, 146, 156, 160 

c. Gcoi^raphical dislocations ^ •. 

.Pg. 13, 30, 33, 74, 116, 119, 148^ ^ 

d. Changes in immigration " . ■'; 

Pg. 36, 110, 133, 152 

e. Attitudes toward marriage and . chi id-bearing 

Pg. 37, 60, 63, 71, 94 

f. ,^iu^lber^^ and types of roles available to men and vomen 

Pg. 6, 4'^, 101, 134 

g. ■ Formation of govern nentai policy 

^g- 103 

3-. Knowledge and skills neces.s y to evaluate the impact of population; 
changes are necessary for tne citizenry, including; 

a. Graphical representation of data 

, Pg. U3, 117 

b. Distinguishing -between empirical and value statements - 

Pg. 164 

c. Understanding demographic terms and phenomena 

= Pg. 5, 7, 10, 15, 16, 19, 20, 29, 39, 40, 45, 46, 53, 132, 154 

''^Page numbers following each concept locate activities designed, to help 
develop the idea. 
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Struggles of many famiUes anti nations to develop economically are 
prolonged and made more difficult by rapid population growth. 
Pi;. 66, 99, 162 

As more people make use of dwindling rosuurces, greater social and 
politit:al regimentation results. 
Pg. 4, 67 

Political instabiiity ric^ems probable as long as few nations consume 
a dispri^portionate sharu of the earth's finite -;upply of resources,^ 
including food, 

Pg. 12, 6^J, 76 

Carrying capacity caui^ed by tne interaction of population growth, 
resources, and technology is reaciit^d and often exceeded whenever . 
pollution is indicated. 

Pg. Ai, 59, 72, 1A3, 149 

Xhu world population is currently increasing at an unprecedented rate 
and in unprecedented numbers. The earth as a finite system cannot 
accommodate these increases indefinitely. 

Pg. '5, 9, 14, 22, 27, .32, 47, 51, 52, 57, 64, 97 

The population explosion i^ largely duu to reduction in the death rate 
Pg. 35, 54 

The; rate of population- growth differs significantly between developed 
and less-developed countries. 
Pg. 150 

Achieving a stabilized , popuj at ion takes a long time. An average 
replacement level of 2.1 children will not result in a shp^L^term 
stabilisation of population. Zero population .growth rate is not 
necessarily equated with a stabilized population. 
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BREiMCDOWN OF ACTIVITIES BY CATEGORY 

(Some-Activities fail into more? than one category in each area.) 

/ 

Number of 

Category Activi cies 



Grade Level: 


Kiementary 


10 


s 


Eiementaryjunior high school 


\U 




Eiementary-junior-sen ior high school 


8 




■ ■' Junior high school 


10 




Junior-senior high scliool 


A3 




Senior liigh school 


18 


Subject Area: 


Social Studies 


92* 




Science ^ 


39 




Mathematics 


^ 18 




flome Economics 


17* 




LangLiage Arts 


6 




/irt 


2 ' 



*Mjahy activities listed as appropriate for use in conventional Social Studies 
j and/or Homo economics classes could be studied even more effectively in 
less conventional classes such as "Marriage and the Family". The writers 
urge strongly that more junior and particularly senior high schools offer 
Such courses. 
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rABli: OF C():>ITK.jTS 



Populacion Hducacion AcCivicies j 



a. liiemencarv level 

b. Elernencary-junior high school levels 

c. Elemencary- junior-senior high school leveli: 

d. Junior high school level 

e. Junior-senior high school levels 

f. Senior hig.i school level 

^11. Basic Glossary - . , _ 

III. Pre-Post Kaccaal and AtCiCudinal Tost 



IV. Resources (Annotated) 

a. Teaching materials 

b. Background readings for teachers and secondary 
. students 



c 



Readings for studeT^.ts - Grades 3-12 
d. Audio visuals and rental^ information 
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PURPOSE: 
LEVEL:' 
SUBJECT: 
CONCEPT: 

ACTIVITY: 



To examine the need to control animal populations. 
Elementary school 

Social Stuiies ' 

..The world popuicx^don :1s current ly .increasing at an 
unprecedented rate and in" unprecedent>d numbers. The earth 
as a 'firiite^.'systera cannot accominodate these increasees 
indefinitely. 

Arrange to have a child and/or parent bring to class a dog 
or cat and large litter (four br more) of puppies or 
kittens. Ask ttie owner(s) to talk about 'the new family - 
how they like them, problems of feeding them, problems of 
caring for them, expenses associated with giving them 
'•shots" and so forth. Provide plenty of time for the 
children to t6uch or handle lovingly^tHe baby animals. 

Consider, with the owners, whether they plan to keep all 
of the offspring. Are they planning to sell some or 
give somfi away to friends? Could the.mother animal have 
Lother litter within a year or so? Will she? If not 
whv not? Is it possible to have too many dogs or cats. ^ 
Have the children seea stray dogs or cats that don t have 
a home? Wliat^ happens to homeless animals in the country ^ 
In the city? ' ' ' 
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To illustrate varied perceptions of crowding. 

Elementary school 

Social Studies ■ 
Science 

As more people make use of dwindling i irce.-^ aer 
soci£^L_a,nd political regimentation resu 1 

T eaching Populati o n Concepts by Pat iCing and John^ Landahl for 
the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Wasiiington, 1973, p. 51. 

[experience crowding yourself /^Pretend that your classroom 
repi^eseats the whole world right now, and spread everyone out 
iu it. 

:^ow imagine that it is 2005 and the population has doubled." 
Uave everyone move into one half of the classroom. Now the 
popula-tion ciensicy in tliat half is twice as great as before. 

Pretend it is now 2040 and have everyone move into one fourth 
of the clas'sroom. Is it starting to get crowded? 

Continue by pretending it is now . . .. 

2075 - and using one eighth of the classroom.. 
2110 - and using one sixteenth of the classroom. 

How many "doublings" before you have to quit? What density 
do you prefer? 
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To assist students in understanding cumulative effects of 
population growth. , 

f 

Elementary school 

' Social^' Studies • " 

Science , . 

knowledge and skills wqc. ' he impact of 

jiopulation changes are nci ^or lii eiuizenry. 

Including understanding demographic terms- and phenomena; 

George E. Utter, Sixth Grade Teacher , Princeton City Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Make a circle on the floor with a 25* string" representing the 
earth. Have four children step into the ring. They repre- 
sent their grandparents in 1930, when the population was abo^t 
2 billion. Have them each choose another child to enter the ring, 
Tue children represent the doubling which has taken place In , 
the past AS years. (The world population today, 1976, is '4 ■ ' 
billion.) Each child in the ring chooses another child to 
bring the total to 16 children. This represents a doubling 
of population in the next 35 years, or thj? year 2010. 

While students are standing in the circle (no shoving, please) 
discuss how each group felt as another group moved onto the . ' 
"earth". Discuss aspects of space, air, water, and food for 
each person on this' make-believe earth. Discuss what land is 
available for food jproduction, recreation areas, living areas, 
etc. This is a good way to emphasize the importance of 
population control, 
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PURPOSE: 
LEVFX: 
"SUBJECT: - 
CONCEPT: 

ACT'IVITY : 



To examine 



ireasons underlying stereotypic vocational roies, 



Eiementary dcliool 

Social St idies " - 

Personal and collective decisions and actions can change the 
siza. and character of populations as related to numbers and 
types of roles available to men and women. 

Ask the class to think about the quaiiti . necessary to 
become a successful physician, engineer^ and lawyer. 
Develop on the chalkboard, under each profession, the • 
qualities suggested by the children suchi as "smart , patient, 
understanding, willing to work -hard, andj so forth. 

-'■Ask the children to 'identify the sex of their family 
physician. How many are men? How many ire women? Typically 

■ men physicians will predominate overwhelmingly. Indicate to 
the class that men, also, dominate greatly the engineering 
and legal professions. . 

Divide tlie boys and the girls in the class' into three groups 
each. Ask one group of boys and one group of girls to pre- 
pare arguments defending or opposing the predominance of 
men physicians. Use the same plan to examine the reasons 
for small numbers of women in engineering and law. Ask each 
" gtoup to present their arguments to the entire-class for 
ariaview/rea^tion. Finally, ask each member of the class to 
"vote" or to wri-te his conclusion and reasons on whether \it 
would be a good idea to have more women in professional 
fields such as medicine, engineering, and law. 
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To, examine population trends in a community. 
Elementary school 
Social Studies 

Knowledge and skills necessary to evaluate tile impact of 
population changes are necessary for the citizenry, 
including understanding demographic terms and phenomena. 

' . ^^^-^ ■■ ' ■ . 

Ask two or three children to take responsibility for the 
following example of population growth in their city or 
community. 

Obtain and place in a prominent location in the classroom 
a clear glass container. Half fill the container with an 
equal number of small white and dark objects such asbeans. 
The beans are to represent the present population of the 
city" or .community . 

Ask the committee of chi'ldren to secure from the daily 
newspaper o^ other regularly issued source the daily births 
and deaths found in the vital statistics section. For 
each death remove from the container a dark bean.. For 
each birth add a white. one. Over a period of several days 
or weeks (dependingupon the size of the city or community 
for which data is obtained) is the^ population growing or 
decreasing?- Wliat other factors might be affecting the - . 
size of the city? How could the "experiment" be improved 
and made more accurate? v, 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 

SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT: 

ACTIVITY: 



To clarify impressions related to population growth. 
Elementary school 
Social Studies 

Science . 

Population changes in the United. States and other nations 
affect the individual and society in many ways. 

Ask the students on different occasions to make individual 
dollages, or to form them collectively as a class. Sources 
are newspaper and magazine clippings. 

' Key words such as the following njay serve^as an orientation 
for each collage, as well as a point frdtrf which to launcn 



discussion: 


1. 


Crowd 


2. 


Family 


3. 


Birth 


4. 


Death 


5. 


population growth 


6. 


Resource use 


7. 


Roles of^ women 


8. 


Roles of men 


9. 


Congestion 


10. 


pollution 
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PITRPOSE: To illustrate "limits to growth'*. 

LEVEL: Elementary school 

SUBJECT: Language Arts ' . 

Social. Studies 
fence - 

CONClil^T: The world population is currently increasing at an unprecedented 

# rate and in unprecedented numbers. The earth as a finite system 
cannot accommodate these increases indefinitely 

REFERENCE: teaching Population Concepts by Pat King and John Landahl for ^ 
the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington, 1973, p. 51- 

ACTIVITY: ■ Present the following beginning of a true story: 

Once upon a time there was a space ship with three 
million people on it/ Many of these people were 
married and wanted children. 

It had a limited amount of oxygen, water, fuel, 
food, etc. . 




Can you finish the story? 
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PUE^OSEi'. ^ To develop an understanding of numerical values assorlnf. 
witli population growtli. 



1M< 



School 



SUBJECT: Mathematics 

CONCEPT: Knowledge and skills necessary to evaluate the impact of 

population changes are necessary for the citizenry, includ- 
ing understanding demographic terms and phenomena. 

ACTIVITY: Present to the class the following type of exercises 
developed in an unpublished paper by KatayvShordt. 



/. 



Multiplication 
(Fractions), 



Division 
(Money) 



One third of the Earth's surface is land. 

People live on one-half of the land. 

People live on what fractional part of the Earth's 

surface? 
(Answer: one-sixth) 

All nations in the world spend ^n\o re thar\ 300 billion' 

dollars each year for military purposes-. 
There are about 4 billion people in the world. 
How much money is this for each person on earth? 
(Answer:. $75,00) " ' 



Division a 
(Money) 



-for his mothev. 



Division 
(Decimal 
Answer) 



Repeating 
Decimals 



Napoleon has saved $5.9A- 

lie is going to buy 6 presents- 
father, and four sisters. 

Each present costs the same. 

How much does he spend on each present? 

Do the same, only pretend that Wapoleon has a mother', 
father, and only one sister, 

(Answers: $0.99 and $1.98). 

140 million tons of pollutants are put into the atmos 

phere each year in thjB United States. 
There are about 200 million people in the U.S. 
How many tons is this for each person? HoVi many 

pounds? 

(Answers: . 75 • tons or 1,500 pounds) 

Density of population is . the number of people living 

in a unit area. 
If 100 people live in lO-square miles, how many live 

in one square mile (on the average)? 



From: ICathy Shordt. Modern Mathematics Exercises in Population Dynamics . 
September, 1962. > 
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New York City has a population of about 8 million 
people who live in 300 square miles. 

What is the population density per square mile? 

(Answers: 10 people per sq- mi. and 26,667. people 
per sq. mi.) 

Your -rich uncle hais just died and left you $1 billion. But if you 
accept the 'money you must count the money for eight hours a day at 
the rate of $1 per second. When you are finished counting, the $1 
billion is yours and then you may start to spend it. 

Do you^ accept your uncle's offer? ' 

Why or why not? ' ' - v 

How old will you be when you are finished counting and are able to 

start spending the money? 

Work space: 



How long would it take you to spend $1 million at the rate of 

$1,000 per day? ' '_. - _ ' . - - 

How long would it take to spend $1 billion at thei same rate? 

If .you started spending the $1 billion at the rate of $1,000 per day 
in the year 1 A.D. , how many more years would you be spending it? 



Work space: 
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PURPOSE: 



LEVEL: 
SUBJECT 



CONCEPT: 

. . J • 



ACTIVITY: 



To understand the unequal , distribution" of population and 
food production in the world. 

' Elementary school 

Social Studies , - , • 

Political instabilitk'sMms probable as long as a few 
nations consume a dis^t'pRprtionate share of the earth s 
finite supply of'' re^ourpesi^including food. 

T...h^n. Population Concepts. Pat King and John^Landahl, 
f|ff2ii^|[;|i^^ of Washington. 

Olympia, Washington 98504. 

Itf a class of 25 children ask each child to represent 1/25 
of the world's population or about 160.000.000 person.. 
A k t^o children to. stand, up: to represent the total popula 
ion^f North America (U.S.A.. Mexico, and Canada) Ask. 
fourteen children to stand up together to represent the 
isian population, five to represent Europe, two to repre- 
sent Africa, and two for La,tin America. 

Divide among the groups 25 penny candies according to the 
; : rtiTof the'world-s food supply ^^at each cont nent 
produces. Eight candies to the fourteen children repre 
=^nMne Asia eiRht to the five children representing 
•EuroS! seveA t^'the two representing N'orth America, one 
candy to AfrLca, one to Latin xMnerica. . ^ 

Por the next several days hav. '^^e children '-draw out of 



next stivei tlx uc^y^ .^avvi , ' j 

the continent they will represent far that day 



n Viat the concint:nL luc^ ^^t-— , 

according to the proportion cited in the ""^ 

above Lfore recess break have them assemble i"to their 

resje^tive continent groups and distribute the candies as 
described previously. A 

Hn thn Asians recard the North Americans? Should the 
.^llif^nTlnlrl some of their .andy. W,>y or why' 
not? W>at, if anything, can the Asians do about this, 
condition? What can the Americans do?. 
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'PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 
SUBJECT:' 



To contrast life styles in crov/ded vs, uncrowded 
environments . 

Elementary school 

Language Arts 
Social Studies 



CONCEPT: Personal and collective decisions and actions can change the 

size and character of populations as related to geographical 
dislocations. 

REFERE:>ICE: Adapted from actJ^Cy by Georgia E. Utter, vSixth grade 
\ teacher, Princeton City Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ACTIVITY: - Utilizing cassette tape recorders , have a studenc or small 
\ group of students prepare a tape about; three minutes in 

length of some sounds along a lonely councry road (crickets, 
\ ,. lonely dog howling, distant voices, water flowing by, etc.). 
biave students prepare three minute tapes of city sounds at 
a busy intersection (cars, trucks, emergency vehicle, etcO« 
Play the contrasting tapes to the class. Allow students to 
make comparisons both by discussion and in writing as 
related to density settlement of human populations and to 
provide reasons for preferences for which environment the 
student would wish co live in and why. What limits their 
free choice? The emotional contrasts experienced in this 
ejcerqise should assist, in values clarification as related 
to population distribution and 'density. 
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To sense nature's enormous reproductive power. 

Elementary- junior high school 

Mathematic{3 
Science 

The world population is currently increasing at an 
unprecedented rate and in unprecedented numbers. -The, 
earth as a finite system cannot accommodate these in- 
creases indefinitely- 
Working In pairs have each group find and bring into class 
a mature dandelion head. Count and record the number of 
seeds it contains. Record the data from^each group cn the 
chalkboard and calculate the average number of se'eds found 
in one head. 

Assuming that all seeds can grow and produce dandelion 
plants , how many descendants are possible in four genera- 
tions from this one head of seeds? 

Why isn^ t the entire world covered with dandelions? VJhat 
factors limit the number of animals, such as rabbits, that 
can survive? What factors might or do limit the number of 
human beings that can live on earth? 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 
SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT : 

REFERENCE: 

ACTIVITY: 



To assist students in assimilating the large 'numbers associated 
with population size. 

Elementary-junior high school 

Mathematics 
Science 

Social Studies 

Knowledge and .skills necessary to evaluate the impact of 
population changes are necessary' for the citizenry, including 
understanding demographic terms and phenomena. 

Teaching Population Concepts , by Pat King and John Landahl for . 
the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington, 1973, p. 39. (Act^ivity suggested by 
Jeanette Durness.) 

To hplp students understand the large numbers often used in 
talking about population, have them figure out how big a lawn 
containing one million blades of grass is. They can do this 
by each counting the number of blades of grass in a square dnch 
of lawn and working out an average. Multiply this number by 
144 to calculate the number of blades in a square foot. Divide 
the number of blades in a square foot into one million. to 
calculate the number of square feet needed. About how long and 
how wide would a patch of laWn containing this number of square 
feet be? Stake it off on the lawn. If this is the size of a 
lawn containing one million blades of grass, how big x/ould a 
lawn containing one billion blades be, if a billion is one 
thousand times one million? 
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PURPOSE: 



LEVEL: 



SUBJECT: 



CONCEPT: 



\rEFERENCE: 



ACTIVITY: 



To develop comprehension of fertility potential and doubling 
time. 

Elementary- junior high school 



Science 

Mathematics ' - 

Social Studies • ' ^ 

Knowledge and skills necessary to evaluate the impact of 
Spulation changes are necessary for the citizenry, including 
understanding demographic terms and phenomena. 

T...hinp Po pulation Concepts by Pat King (and John Landahl for 
the Office of the SuperTi^tiiTdent for Public Instruction, 
Oiyinpia, Washington, 1973. p. 29.. (Activity suggested by 
LeVbn Balzer.) 

Often, younger students can better grasp concepts by first 
dlLu^sIng plant and animal populations. You might disc^ss . 
the limiting factors that control plant and ^^^^^ 
tions and what would happen if there were no limiting factors. 
For instance: 

" - Female codfish lay nine million eggs a year, 1/2 - 

1/7 fpmales If all the females lived to produce, at the 
enl S tie ;econd iear there would be AO.500.000 000.000 
codfish. In a few years the ocean would be. so full of 
codfish there would be no room for water. 




If all the eggs laid by one mosquito lived produced 
young, in three months there would be over 100,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000 mosquitos from this one female alone. 

Plants also reproduce rapidly. On six square fefet, a 
scientist once found 357, plants that grew from seeds. 
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Some bacteria divide in two in less than 1/2 hour. In 
2-1/2 days, the offspring of just one bacterium, if they 
. -all lived, would fill the ocean. / 

A discussion of how plant and animal populations are kept 
under control can lead to how the human population has been 
controlled in the past — and how it might be kept in balance 
in the future. - 
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PURPOSE: To demonstrate population/space relationships. 

LEVEL: Elementary- junior high school 

SUBJECT: Science , . ,^ 

Social Studies - 

CONCEPT: Population changes in the United States and other nations 

affect the individual and society as related to Jand use. 

REFERENCE: Teaching Populati oiL^once£t5 by Pat King and John Landahl for 
the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, 
. Olympia, Washington, 1973, p. 36. (Activity suggested by 
Geraldine Co:c. ) ^ 

ACTIVITY: If you teach in a school in which part of the Pl^yg^°""^ 

U natural area, this exercise will help pupils discover that 

loss of the natural environment is a population-related 
problem. Give each student, a piece of string long enough to 
enclose „an--area abd^t-The size of his or her bedroom at home. 
(Recycle the string!) 

Take the students outdoors into the natural area and have them 
each lay out a square with the string wherever they would like 
theirown house to be. Explain that they may use the entire 
area, but that no ''houses" may overlap. 

When everyone has finished, have the entire class walk around 
the "built-up" area. Then return to the classroom. Discuss 
how many trees would have to be cup dovm to make room for the 
students' houses. Lead the pupils to relate this situation 
to what happens when population increases^ and people need 
h6mes. Wliere do they then go for outdoor recreation and to 
eajoy nature? Will they each have a home of their own someday? 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 

SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT: 

-REFERENCE: 

ACTIVITY: 



To ' demons trate the concept of "human population explosion". 
Elementary-junior high school 



Home economics 
Mathematics 

Science . 

Knowledge and skills necessary to evaluate the. impact of 
population changes are necessary for the citizenry , including 
understanding demographic -terms arid phenomena . 

Teaching Population Concepts by Pat King and John Landahl for 
the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington, 1973, p. 52. 

Present to the class the historic pattern of world population 
growth shown below. Involve the class in graphing the 
figures on the classroom blackboard. If the blackboard is 25 
feet long, let 3 feet equal 1,000,000 years. One inch will^ 
equal about 30,000 years. If your blackboard is longer or 
shorter adjust the scale accordingly. Do you think the term 
"population explosion" is a good one to use in describing this 



graph? 



WORLD POPULATION GROWTH 



It took f roriiy . . 




For earth's population to reach... 



the beginning of man 
to the Neoiithic^ge 



7,990,000 years to reach 10 million 



Neolithic to the 
Birth of Christ 



10,000 years to reach 300 million 



Birth of Christ to the 
days of Columbus 



1,500 years to. reach 500 million 



Columbus to 1850 A.D. 



350 years to reach 1 BILLION 



1850 to 1925 A.D. 



75 years to reach 2 BILLION 



1925 to 1962 A.D. 



37 yearfe to reach 3 BILLION 



1962 to 1975 A.D. 



13 years to reach A BILLION 



and will take to 198? i 



1 years to reach 5 BILLION 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 
SUBJECT : 

CONCEPT : 

REFERENCE: 

ACTIVITY: 



/ 



To illustrate concepts of population growth rates-and doubling 
rates. 

Elementary-junior high school 

Mathematics- ^ 
Social Studies 

Knowledge and^sltills necessary to evaluate the impact of 
population changes are necessary for the citizenry, including 
understanding demographic terms and phenomena. 

TeachinR^Populatiqn Concepts by Pat King and John Landahl for 
"the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, 
Olyropia, Washington, 1973, p. A7. 

If/^ou subtract the death rate (yearly deaths per 1,000 people) 
from the birth rate (yearly births per 1,000 people) and divide 
ten, you get the population growth rate. 

/rhis table shows howi long it takes a population to double at 
/ different- rates of growth. 



Growth Rate 
(PercTint) 

1.0 (U.S. rate) 
2.0 (world rate) 
3.0 
4.0 



No. of Years to 
Double Population 

70 
35 
23 
18 




In the imaginary country of Soncb-:la, the human population is 
10,000. During the last ye^r Z^'iT) babies were born and 100 
people died. Wliat i5 the gmi^r:: Tate and how long will it 
take for the population to ^iir^b \k 
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Birth rate per 1,000 of population 
Death rate per 1,000 of population 
Growth rate per 1,000 of population 
Years to double population • 



Remember to convert your/ansvyer to a d'eciinal and refer to 
the chart to find out' the number of years it takes tc double 
a population. / 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 
SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT: 



REFERENCE: 



To illustrate exponential growth, or growth through several 
human generations. 

Eiementary- junior high school 

Social Studies 
Science 

f-lathematics . • 

The World population is currently increasing at an -V 
unprecedented rate and in unprecedented numbers. 
The earth as a finite system cannot accommodate these 
increases indefinitely. 

Reprinted from OPTIONS with permission of the Population 
Reference Bureau, j ^ 



ACTIVITY: . The following activity begins to explain the difference in 
future population growth resulting from an average family 
size of two children and one of three children. A skein of 
brightly colored yarn is^ needed for ttiis activity. The 
chairs in the room should be pushed against the walls so 
that a lar^e, open space is available. The activity works 
. ./ best in large groups (50 or more), although it can be used 
ill smaller classes as well. 



IVo students are selected to be a "mother and father". This 
couple Is given three pieces of yarn to indicate tliat they 
will have three children. They select three students in the 
group to represent their own family of three children. Each 
of tiiese persons is then given three pieces of yarn and 
selects three students to represent his or her children- 
Again the new "parent" is c mnected to the cliildren with 
yarn (see diagram below), ilie -process continues until 
all of the students are selected. 

After doing th*^ exercise, tue students should diagram the 
activity. They may want to carry the diagram farther on 
paper than was possible in class (e,g»« four, five, or six: 
generations), Tlie teacher night ask: Uow many people hs^^s^ 
been born into this wcrld after two geniiarations? After 
three? Fo u r? S ir J Ten ? " 

After a brief discission, the yarn activity should be 
repeated with one ,:iodif ication. Ti.^ couples should decide 
to have two cnili::iren. Then a sectrrc:. chart should, be dra^m^. 
Students s hould. SEoend the rest of rv^td period analyzing the 
data. in the cliarts and making comparisons between them. 
Various hypotheses, and generalizations can be drawn from thsi 
data (i.e., if -the number of childiren per family 'is reduce(J 
to two, instead of three, then the number of years it takes 
for the 'population to double should increase). 
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'S'people — 1 generation 
9 people — 2 cTteralions 
27 people-— 3 crtngrations 




The p raced ing acr:rr::i.:ry oversimplifies reiil^y. In group 
discussion, be sriin to account for the foliijviing: 

1. Ixiere will -aAwixTTS be a range of family s±ze in society. 
Some people won' t marry . Some 'couplHS^^'w to 
have no chi-i-dnHrL, while others may have one, two, three, 
or: more chi IrrirpTi , , 
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2. For the sake of simple example, the activity only 
follows one family line. Note, however, that the rate 
of growth indicated in both the 2~child and 3-child 
exercises is overstated because offspring are shown in 
proportion to one parent only. 

3. Deaths are not figured into this exercise. Students 
are learning about the number of people bom into a 
hypothetical world, not the number of people existing 
in it. 

4. The length of generations varies. To illustrate this, 
the length of yam pieces may be varied. 
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To generate discussion couceniing perceptions of tlie term 
"crowded". 



liiementary-juuior high schooj. 

Social Studies 

Science 

Art 

Population changes in the United States and other nations 
affect tlie individual and society as related to individual 
and group expectation and conflict. 

Teaching Populat.ion Co ncepts by Pat King and John Landahl fo 
the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington, 1973, p. 39. 

If you live in a small conrmunity , put this drawing pn the 
board and discuss and compare it with people's attitude in 
your town, 




"What Populat Ei:plosiort?,' 




% - 
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PURPOSE; To illustrate difference between distribution of world 

food resources* 

LEVEL: Elementary-junior high school 

SUBJECT;' ^, Social Studies 

CO.^CEPT; Political instability seems probable as long as a few 

nations consume a disproportionate share of the earth's 
finite supply of resources, including food, ^ 

ACTIVITY: Global Geography 

Push the CLesks to the sides and back of the room to provide 
the largei5t possible open space. Use tape or chalk to ciark 
off large rectangles to represent the continent or dub- 
continents of Africa> Asia, Europe, Latin America, and North' 
America aiz^cordiiig to proportions of the earth's land mass.;^". 
Give studsnts zzz. identity card so that they become a resident 
of one contineii:::. The continents have respectively 10%, 59%, 
17% t SX and 6% the world's population. Divide the class 
and apportion i^ppropriate auiubers of^^^students to each area. 
: Once in the cantinents, students nius^restrict their occupa- 

tion of space CO eiie amount of land actually fit for hum^m 
uaoitation, (E-CAiCPLE; In Asia, one-sixth of land mass.) 

i^ext, an ambassador, who is elected or appointed by residents, 
reads a jrief description bf the continent , prepared in advance 
by teachisir or srudents- It should include population si:se, 
land mas^t economic base> role of women, etc. After eacli 
amoassador readij the description of the subcontinent, he/she 
distributes a portion of a long loaf of French bread repre^ 
senting that continent's daily share of world protein (1/3 
to Europe, and divide remaining 2/3 as 1 part to Latin America 
2 to Worth America, 2 to Asia, and 3/A of one to Africa. The 
small piece left over goes to Europe), 

Discuss the feelings students have after participating in the 
activity, ' 



i^ote; Full version of game "Food for Thought" ($3-00) may be ordered from: 

Population Institute Population Reference Bureau 

XIO Maryland Ave,, :^,£. or 1337 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20002 Washington, DC 20036 



PURPOSE: 



To facilitate an understanding of human population,, growth- 



LEVEL: 
• SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT: 
ACTIVITY: 



Elementary - junior high school 

Mathematics 
Science , 
Social Studies 

The world population is currently increasing at an 
unprecedented rate and in unprecedented numbers. The earth 
as a finite system cannot accommodate these increases 
indefinitely. 

Indicate to the class data such as th:;se presented below tr om 
a recent United ;4ations research study. World wide births of 
240 persons per minute are significantly larger than the 96 
deaths in the same time. 

Engage the class in visualizing what this means in some small 
time frame such as 10 minutes. 

Bring the class at least 4,000 kernels of popped corn in two 
plestic bags: approximately 2,800 in one,, and 1,200 in the 

-'OXher.-^^' Set out two' large clear containers of equal size, one 
labeled world births, the other world deaths- Organize the 
class so that each minute (for a total of 10) a different 
student places 240 kernels in the "birth container*' to repre- 
sent world births during that time. Simultaneously, 10 

.Students will be placing 96 kernels each minute into the other 
container to represent deaths. 
/ 

How do they compare? Wliat actual difference per minute exists 
between world births and deaths? If arithmetic skill level 
permits calculate growth per hour, day, week, and year- 
Identify and discuss some of the factors influencing birth- and 
death ratios in various countries. 



Net increase per second 



, Per minute 

Per day 
-Pex'Traekr ^ - 

Per year 



World Population Growth - 1973'^ 

4.0 babies born each second 
1; 6 humans die each second 
2.4 people are added each second to the 
present world population 

144 
207,000 

^t-,-45lT000 ■ : 

75,000,000 



*United Nations Population and Vital Statistics Series A. Vol. 25 //2, 1973. 
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Here are some examples of population sir.es and growth rates 
for- developed and less developed countries in 1973'** 





Population 


Rates 


per 1,000 


Population 


Annual Rate 




in Millions 


Births 


Deaths 


Immigration 


of Growth 


Mexico (LOC) 


56 


43 


10 




3.3% 


W. Germany (DC). 


59 


11.5 


11.7 


0.-2 


0.0% 


lirazi' (LDC) 


101 


38 


10 




2.8% 


United States (DC) 


210 


15.6 


9.4 


1.9 


0.8% 


U.S.S.R. (DC) 


250 


17.8 


8.2 


0.4 


1.0% 


India (LDC) 


600 


42 


17 




2.5% 


China (LDC) 


799 


30 


13 




1.7% 


World 


3.860 


33 


13 




2.0% 



**lv73 viorid Population Data Sheet: Population Reference Bureau, Inc., 
Washington, D.C- 
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PUHPOSE: To illustrate basic demographic phenomena. 

LEVEL: Elementary-junior high school 

■. V. ^ . . ■ • 

SUBJECT: Mathematics 

Social Studies 

CONCEPT: Knowledge and skills necessary to evaluate the impact of , 

population changes are necessary for the citizenry, includ- 
ing understanding demographic terms and phenomena 

ACTIVITY: Present to the class the following "riddle worksheet*' 
developed by Byron C. Mas^ialas. 

/ 
I 

T)ie population of the U.S. changes every minute. Approxi- 
mately every 10 seconds a new person is born. Every 15 
seconds a person dies. Every 90 seconds an immigrant enters 
the U.S. Every 15 minutes an emigrant leaves the country. 
Assume the population of the U.S. was 215,000,000 people at 
9:00 this morning. How many people will there be in the 
U.S. at 9:15 this morning? 

.'. . How many people will be born in 15 minutes? 

2. How many people will die in 15 minutes? , 



3. How many immigrants will enter the U..S. in 15 minutes? 



4. ' How many emigrants will leave the U.S. in 15 minutes? 



5. What is the population growth in a 15-minute period? 

Remember that, population growth is calculated this way: 

births - deaths + immigrants - emigrants = population 

growth 



6. What is the total population of thti U.S. at 9:15 a.m.? 
215,000,000 people + population growth « new total 
people + _^ ~ • 



From: Resource Material Development: Population Dynamics in Eighth^ Grade 
^erican History , "Episode VIII, Comparing Population Changes in 
Societies*', Byron C. Massialas, Director, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, FL, 1974. 



■ • 7. How many people will be added to the population: 



at 9p0 a.m.? 
at 10:00 a.m.? 
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PURPOSE: To illustrate through the arts the relationship of population 

growth to environmental problems. 

LEVEL: Elementary-junior high school 

SUBJECT: Art \ 

CONCEPT: Population changes in the United States, and other nations 

affect the individual and society. 

REFERENCE; Teaching Population Concepts by Pat King and John Landahl for 
the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington, 1973- (Activity suggested by Janet 
Parsons . ) 

ACTIVITY: If you teach art you might have s tudents express in artistic 
form how population is related to some aspect of the environ- 
ment. They might cre.ate a cartoon describing some aspect of 
over-population or draw their impressions of the kind of world 
they- want. They might create a collage in the form of a 
transparency from photographs relating to population cut from 
magazines and newspapers. Peel the backing off Mac-Tac or 
other transparent contact paper and lay it adhesive side up on 
the work area. Arrange the pictures face down on the Mac-Tac, 
rub them with a large spoon to remove air bubbles, and soak 
the whole piece in warm water for 5 to 6 minutes. 'Peel off 
the pictures,.and the trginsparency-collage is left. 
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PURPOSE^ 
LEVEL: 
SUBJECT: 
CONCEPT: 

REFERENCE: 



To demonstrate the concept of "limits to growth". 



ACTIVITY: 



r 



Elementary-junior high school 



Social Studies 



The world population is currently increasing at an 
unprecedented rate and in unprecedented numbers. The earth 
as a finite system cannot accomnodate these increases 
indefinitely. 

Teaching Population Concepts by Pat King and John Landahl for 
the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, 
OlyTnpiai Washirigton,~1973, - pp, 34-35-~ - 

Using your classroom as an example of a nation with limited 

resources you can develop a number of population and resource- : 

use concepts: How many seats in your classroom? (space) How 
many students? # 

Make an inventory of the material resources in your classroom— 
the textbooks, art supplies, science equipment, paper, etc. If 
one student V moves away from your class and another one moves 
in, what is the net effect upon surplus classroom resources? 
(Balance Setween birth and death rate.) If you do not have 
such a situation* set up and equip, a desk vjith all the items 
an added student Would need. You can even go so far as to put 
paper on this desk every time it is handed out to the- rest of 
the class so that the students can see it accumulate and gain 
an appreciation of the amount of material they consume in a 
■given period of time. 

If your stock of some classroom resource has been completely . 
depleted, what alternatives are open to the class? 

Books and locker space can be shared (lowered standard of 
living). 

The item can be borrowed from some other class that has 
an excess (friendly cooperation, commerce, etc.). 

You can attempt to appropriate the item from another 
class without their consent (political aggression) or 
persuade a student in another class to give you his book 
and you will pay his fine for "losing" it (economic 
aggression, since to' better himself that student cannot 
really afford to lose the valuable resource of the book). 

VHiat services are offered in the classroom community? Assume 
that the teacher^s personal attention is the major service. 
If the teacher gives five minutes individual attention a day 
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to each student, how does this affect the amount of time left 
for group instruction if one or two new. -members are adlded to 
the class? If time allotted for class instruction is Uept 
fixed, what happens to the amount of time the teacher can 
spend in individual attentipn (population increases force 
decisions on the relative values of various services)? 

Follow up this/whole analogy with a discussion of the undar?::^ 
lying principles that the students have dealt with arid show 
how they apply to population and resources in general. 
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.PURPOSE; 

/LEVEL: ■ 
/SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT: 

REFERENCE: 
ACTIVITY; 



To develop. an understanding of population concepts through a 
class developed research project. 

Elementary- junior high school 

^ Social Studies 
Science . " 

Home Economics 

Population changes in .the United States and other nations 
affect the individual and Society as related to individual 
and group expectation and conflict. 

Teaching Population Concepts by Pat King and John Landahl for 
the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, 
Oiympia, Washington, 1973, p. 46. 

Work with students in drawing up a questionnaire on population 
problems. Have -s tudents interview parents and other conununity 
members and share the results with the class. 




Have students write down what 'they consider the ideal family 
size. Tabulate the results and discuss reasons for sigg 
sejections. ' , ^ 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 

SUBJECT: 

CO>JCEPT: 

REFERENCE: 

ACTIVITY : 



To examine changing mortality rates. 
Elementary-junior high school 

•Science 
Social Studies 



The population explosion is largely due to reduction in ^ 
the death rate. 

"Equilibrium", January 1974. Zero Population Growth, 
1346 Connecticut Ave., NW, Washington, D.C. 20036 

During a* study of the history of the community or the State 
or during a study of changing health care during the last 
/'lOO years or so plan to have a class take a "cemetery field 
trip". An old but still used cemetery is ideal for this 
study. 

Divide* theclass into groups of two and plan to collect 
"ag^ at tiflie of death" data from as many randomly selected 
tCTSibs tones as possible. Try to collect as much data as 
t±me germits and try to sample theentire cemetery area. 

Ask each team to cE^llezz^r data in an open table sucK as that 
'shown below. Suramaxiz^ data collected by each team into 
a total class result. :ualculate percentages of deaths 
during various age spans during different time periods. 
Ask each student to plot the results on a graph similar to 
that shown below. Finally engage the class in discussing 
how the pattern of age at time of death has changed over 
the" years. Why? Wliich age group has benefited most? 
What has been responsible for this? What factors shown in 
the data and/or graph lead to greater population size? 
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PURPOSE: To clarify values associated with parental roles- 

LEVEL: Elementary- junior-senior high school 

'' ' ^ . / 

SUBJECT: Social Studies 

Home Economics / - 

CONCEPT: Per?wn£ii and o^IX^ctive decisions and act::i:Dus can change the 
size., and cb^aracxstn:- of populations as reissisd to attitudes 
toward inarriage i^d child-bearing. 

^-^UTIVITY: After providing .a^background discussion csr the populatibn 
dilemma, laun-^h -on to discussion about the^ first two human 
beings :: on zhe.:planet. A,sk stutlents to s-^gest reasons these 
individuals hzid for pairing and^chj.y-bearingj^ 1 



by graph the. grovth of the human populatr±m to thi, present 
level (4 h -^rr-n n, 1976). Then ask the srudents if there. ■ 
has been :airr j^ange in reasons for pairi:ag and child-bearing. 
Ask them t:: 3zrare their own intentions and: to support them 
with, reason. '. 



Approx. 
three 
million 
years 



. P02UUiTI0N THROUGH HISTORY 



xhej Pilgrims Landing 
Black Death - Bubonic Plagui 
Birth of Chris 




-4 



3 - 



K2 d 

hi • 
lo 



'1000 5000 4000 3000 200O 



BC 



BC 



BC BC 



BC 



1000 BC AD 

BC 



1000 1975 
AD AD 



(To continue back to the beginning of man, approximately 3 million 
years ago, using this scale, the base line would have to be extended' 
140 feet to the left.) ; ^ 
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Annual Growth 
Rate 


Year 


Population 
Size 


Doubling Time (Yrs.) 


3 million fa,C. 
400.000 B.C. 
20,000 B.C. 
6,000 B.C, 


4i5.ogo 

1 million 
2.2 million 
5 million 


About 2.5 million 
About 400.000 
About 14,000 


0,00003% 
0.0002% 
- 0.005%^ 


1650 A.D, 
*1850A.D. 
1830 A,D, 
1974 A.D. 


500 million 
1,000 million 
2,000 million 
3,860 million 


200 
80 
45 


0.3% 
0.5% 
0.8% 

2,0% . ^ 



Source: Population Reference Bureau Bulletin: 18: Kebruary, 

^Typographical error in source document. The dates 1830 and 
be reversed. 
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PURPOSE: To give students a feeling for the actual growth, in world 

population since 1500. 

LEVEL: Elementary-junior-senior high school 

SUBJECT: Mathematics 

Social Studies 

Science . " 

CONCEPT; Knowledge and skills necessary to evaluate the impact of 

population changes are necessary for the citizenry, including 
understaatiing demographic terms r^ad phenomena. 

REFERENCE: Teaching P o pulation Concepts by Pat King and John Landahl for 
the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington, 1973, p. 39. 

•ACTIVITY: First, mark off a circle about 6 feet in diameter." Start with 
three students in the circle to represent the world* a popula- 
tion in 1500, and have students enter the circle according to 
the table. One student represents approximately 150 million 
people, and one second represents one year. 



World 



Year 


Popula tion 


Interval 


1500 


500 


million 












250 


years 


1750 


750 


mill ion 












100 


years 


1850 


1,000 


million 












50 


years 


1900 


1,500 


million 












25 


years 


1925 


2,000 


million 












24 


years 


19^9 


2,500 


million 












23 


years 


1962 


3,000 


mi Uion 












10 


years 


1972 


3,800 


million 







Add Students 
at End of This 
Simulation^ Interval 

Beginning of simulation 
4 minutes, 10 seconds 

1^ minute, 40 seconds 

50 seconds 

25 seconds 

24 secoads 

23 seconds 

10 seconds 
End o.f simulation 



Add- to- 
Circle ' 

3 "students 
2 students 



Total = 
Students 
in 
Circle 

3 
5 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 
-SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT : 

REFERENCE: 

ACTIVITY: 



To illustrate some of the impacts of current rate of population 
growth- 

Elementary-junior-senior high school 

Social Studies 
Science . 

Home Economics ■ * 

Knowledge and skills necessary to evaluate the impact of 
population changes are necessary for the citizenry, including 
understanding demographic terms and phenomena. 



Teaching Population Concepts by Pat King and John Landahl for 
the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, 
^Olympia, Washington, 1973, p. 38. (Activity suggested by 
Louise Martin. ) " ' 

Involve a student or small .group in printing quotations such 
as the following on tag board to be placed around the class-^ 
room. Engage the class in discussion of the implications of 
some of the quotations. 

To house the expected increase in population in the 
United States by the year 2000 it will be necessary 
to build a new city of about .200,000 each month from, 
now until 2000. 

About one-half the population in under-developed 
countries is under 15 years of age. 

The brain grows to 80%. of its adult size in the first 
three .years of a child's life. If proteins are not 
available to the child at this time, the brain stops 
growing. This lack can never.be remedied. 

Every 10 seconds an American is born. He or she will- 
live about; 70 years. He or she will use 56,000,000 
gallons of water, 21,000 gallons of gasoline, 10,150 
pounds. of meat, 28,000 pounds of irlilk and cream, 9,000 
pounds of wheat. Hid you realize how much of the 
earth's resources each person uses? 

If a family has 11 children and each of their children 
has 11 children, and if their descendents continue to 
have 11 children, there will be 250 billion people 
after just ten gene rations— that ' s sixty times the 
population of the earth today. 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 
SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT: 



REFERENCE: 



ACTIVITY: 



X.O illustrate how populations grow with respect to "carrying 
capacity''.. ' - 

Elementary-junior-senior high school 

Social Studies 
Science 
Mathematics 
Home Economics 

if. ■ . ' . 

Carrying capacity caused by the interaction of population 
growth, resources, and technology is reached and often exceeded 
whenever pollution is indicated. 



Teaching Population Concepts by Pat King and John Landahl for 
the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington, 1973, p. 49. - 

Present to students the following problem found in the 
reference cited above. > ^ 



Sometimes by taking a very small slice of life yoii can better 
understand the relationship between people, food and land. See 
if you can figure out this problem: 

Let's say that four married couples heard about an 

island that was like a paradise: It had a wani\ 

climate, fertile soil, clean air and pure \. *-ar. - 




These four couples want to live a simple life. The 
things they value are to he self-sufficient, to breathe 
fresh air, live in uncrowded homes, enjoy the natural 
beauty of their land; to avoid wars and have as many 
children as they want. So they decide to move to 
this island and start a. new life. They bring along 
various "seeds tq^get started farming and sf ood enough 
to last until their crops are ready. 
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'I'Uere is enough farm area and living space on this 
island to support 100 people. This gives the couples 
plenty of elbow room, *" 





Let's say the couples start having families at age 20 
and each couple has four children. An equal number of 
girls and boys. This would increase the population 
by 16. 



8* 







®1 




<s>© 








©0 


►CP© 







32 



These children raarry and start having their own children 
' at age 20 and again each couple lias four children. ,This 
■ would increase trie population by 32. Their children 
■\ marry and again each couple has f.our children. 
Can you figure out how long it would take before there were 
over 100 people on the"island and what would happen^after there 

were 100 people? Try and decide how y-.-V^'/tftJe island 
life on the island-or keep it down to tne limits the island 

Id support. And finally, if yo. can. ^y.ou ™if ^ se^ " y°- 
ideas would work for real life on earth, the island in Space 
that's getting crowded. - ^ '' , . 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 
SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT: 

REFERENCE: 



ACTIVITY: 



To relate population growth to students' everyday living 
experiences . 

Elementary-junior-senior high school 

Social Studieii 
Language Arts 

Home Economics ^ 

Population changes in the United States and other nations 
affect the individual and society as related to individual 
and group expectation and conflict. 

Teaching Population Concepts by' Pat King and John Landahl for 
the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington, 1973, p- 43. (Activity suggested by 

■ Mar i ly n"S t uarlTTr) — — 



Relate population growth to the students' own lives by 
discussing these questions. 

Can you think of a personal experience of your own 
where yoU had the feeling of overpopulation? 

Can you think, of any inconveniences to yourself 
personally if there were twice as many people in 
the area where you live? (Students might come up 
with such things as no private swimming pools because 
*they use too much fresh water, no open fires on 
beaches or in fireplaces because of air pollution.) 

Are there any problems in your area that have resulted 
from overpopulation already? 




To entrance some of these discussions, older students might 
read thfe prize-winning play -written by a Portsmouth, R.I. 
high school studeut, "Taking Honor," in the May 17, 1971 
issue of "Scholastic Scope" Magazine. There are twelve 
speaking parts.. 
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The pl^y concerns a family that has violated the law by 
having a third child, Honor. The play centers around the 
family barricaded up in their home to protect themselves 
against their friends and neighbors^^who bave come to try to 
take the child. 

Another reading that provokes a lot of discussion is. the 
story "Billenium"^ound in the anthology Voya g es; Scenarios 
f o^a Ship called Earth , a collection of . science .fiction 
short stories published by Ballantine Books, 1971. 

The story concerns a man in the future who has^ only a tiny 
individual cubicle to live in. The govemnient orders that 
the cubicles be made even smaller to accommodate the ever- ^ 
growing population. The, government has made no provision 
or encouragement for. birth* control. In fact, it encourages 
^a^ high birth rate to' t>rovide enough workers for .its "^evcTT 
growing industrial workers* complex. ~ -The trials of~th'e i^^ln" 
character to escape the fate of an ever-decreasing cubicle 
and to* find a "room of his own" provide the plo£. 
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To develop an understanding of demographic data ijnd 
implications of these data in a diversity of nations. 

Elementary^junior^senior high^ school 

Social Studies 

Knowledge and skills necessary to evaluate the impact of 
population changes are necessary for the citizenry* including 
understanding demographic terms and . phenomena . 

Teaching Population Conc epts by Pat King and John Landahl for 
The Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington, 1973, p. 46. '.(Activity suggested by 
Michael Walker.) .' s ' » 

An excellent i^esearch project involves suggesting each 

—student ?ose- an- Individual- count ry-and-find-out-ab out— the- 

population growth rate and the average family size. When the 
students have completed their research, have the class discuss 
which countries traditionally have high population growth 
rates and why. Does it affect their quality of living? Do 
they have food shortage problems? 

Which countries have low population growth rates? What are 
the reasons for this? What qu^illty of living do they h'ave? 
Do they produce enough food for all their people? 
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PURPOSE: To deraonstrat-e "replacement i-evel". 

LEVEL:" Eiementary-junior-senior higli school 

SUBJECT: social Studies ' 

Science 
, Mathematics 

CONCEPT; Knowledge and skills necessary to evaluate the impact of 

population changes are necessary for the citizenry, includ- 
ing understanding demographic terms and phenomena. 

ACTIVITY: Use an overlfead projector to illustrate tUe following . 
information to your students ^ 



MILITARY '^BATTLE DEATHS" iN U.S. WARS* 

Revolutionary War ......... 6,824 

War of 1812 2,260 

Mexican War 1,733 

Civil War: ^ , ' 

Union ...... ..... . 1^0. A14 

Confederate 74,524 

Spanish-American War ^ 3S5 

World War I ............. 53,513 

World War ll 292,131 

Korean V/ar. ..... 33,629 

Vietnam War • • • ^^ii^ 

651,909 



U.S.- POPULATtoN INCREASE, 1974 



Natural Increase (births mii^us deaths) . . . 

**Legal Immigrants .... 

Total Increase (1974) .... .... 1,600,000^ 



1,205,139 
394,861 



1. How long would it take the U.S. to replace the battle 
^ deaths of all its wars? 

(Answer: At our present rate of growth it v/buXd take 
the United States less Chan one-half year to replace all 
the lives lost in ail w^^s we have ever foughtl) 

2. How long would it take the world to replace this number 
^ of ba^^le deaths? _ „ . 

(Answe,; The WORLD poptilation increase each day is about 
207,360. At 'this rate, the loss by military deaths in 
all U.S. wars could be replaced in about 3 days.) 

*Data Source: The World Almanac, 1977. 
**Illegal innnigrants are estimated to be more than 650,000 annually. 
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•PURPOSE: To illustrate exponential growth and doubling time. 

"level 5 Elementary- junior-senior high school 

SUBJECT: Social Studies 

' Mathematics 
Scienc e 

COi'^CEPT: The world population is currently increasing at an 

unprecedented rate and in unprecedented numbers* The earth 
as a finite system cannot accommodate these incfeases 
inc^efinitely - 

REFERENCE: ^ Reprinted from OPTIONS with permission of The population 
Reference Bureau* , 

ACXlVlljf; Doubling Lily Pads 

The riddle belo^J serveV^sTa springboard for discussing the 
doubling of the population. Students should be given the- 
riddle and a feW minutes to figure it out. Each student 
should be encouraged to arrive at his or her own answer 
before comparisons are made. If the class is slow, the 
teacher might want to have the students work in groups of 
two or three to solve the riddle. 

r Suppose you own a pond on which a water lily is growing. 
The lily plant doubles in size every day. If the lily ' 
were allowed to grow unchecked it would coinpletely cover 
the pond in 30 days, choking off the other forms of life 
in the water* For a long time the lily plant seems 
small," and so you decide not to worry abouC cutting it 
back iintil it covers half the pond. On what day will 
that be? 

— Donella H. Meadows, et. al. 
THE LIMITS TO GROWTH 
(New York: Universe Books, 
1972), p. 29. 

At first, some students niay guess that the pond will be 
covered on the thirteenth day, others on the twenty-ninth day. 
It may be surprising to the students to find out that the 
pond will be only ha J.f-cOve_red on" the. twenty-ninth day, and^ 
Completely covered one day later. The students should, dis- 
cuss why everyone did (or did not) agree that the lily pad 
would cover half the pond on the 29th day. 

Utilizing the lily pad activity as an example, "launch into 

.^discus aioa,,Qf...i:ti^ doubling time . for human - populations using 

the following formulae: 
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The birth race measures the number of babies born in one year 
for each 1,000 persons in . the population at the midpoint of 
that same year: 

BIRTH RATE - ^^^^^^ PER YEAR ^ 

POPUL/XTION 

Similarly, the 'death rate is the number of deaths in one year 
per 1,000 population: 

DEATH RATE = ^^^^^^^3 PER YEAR 

POPULATION • 



Net migration is che difference between the number of people 
who enter the country in one year (immigration) and the number 
who leave (emigration): 

NET MIGRATIQN * IMMIGR.\TI0N - EMIGRATION 

Net migration caa be converted to a "per--l,0O0" figure and 
added into the equation co yield the growth rate: 

BIRTH , DEATH NET iMIGRATION ^ , 

GROWTH _ ^^'^^ POPULATION 
RATE " ' ~ 

10 

Doubling time is che number of ytiars needed to double the 
original population size, depending on a country's rate of 
population growth, e.gv: ; 

GROWTIi RATE DOUBLING TIME 

1% 70 years 

2% 35 years 

3'2 2} years 
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PURPOSE: To clarify values atssociati^d with li'^^i style options. 

LEVEL: Elementary-j.unior-scnlor high school 

SUBJECT: Social Studios 

. Home Economics 

COWCEPT: Personal and collective decisions and ^jctious can change the 

size and character of populations as r<?i^ted to numbers and 
types of roies available to men and vo^^^^- 

ACTIVITY: The following Ititter appeared in the sy^^^icated column, 
"Dear Abby": 

Dear Abby: My husband and I have t^^en married for , 

nearly twelve years. We are childless and whenever 

we are asked if we have children we say We haven't, 
someone always s^ys, "Oh, isn't th^^ too bad". 



.We then say, "Not really- We neyeJ^ Wanted any. 
they look at us like we are monsteJ^s. 



Then 



We feel that our lives, are full and Very rewarding 
without children. We are able to. travel, do a great 
deal of civic, political, and huma^^^tar ian work we 
couldn't do if we were raising a family. And we are 
happy! .We^don't hate children. We like them. But 
we feel the world doesn*t need any i^ore. 

Please „tell your 'readers that there are some perfeccly 
sane people who do not want to be Parents. X am tired 
of having J^trangers pity us when t^ey learn we have no 
children. 

EolJowin^ a background discussion in t^^^ population problem, 
utilize this article to launch your /lass into discussion 
concerning life style options, and/ sejc tole stereotypes, in 
order to clarify values. Ask how many agree or disagree, and 
why. Relate to the popula t ion-^problen]- 
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PURPOSE; To examine population density differences within the 

United States, 

UZtZ''''i Juinior high school 

frxjrci^: Social Si iies 

v)^^^^^^ Personal and collective decisions and actions can change 

the size and character of populations as related to 
geographical dislocations. 

*:/-r7Vtri: At an appropriate time during a study of problems related 
to population pressures ask students individually to 
write down the names of the five states they "guess" have 
the highest densities of population per square icde; also 
the five states with the lowest densities. After i^cord- 
— ^ iTrg"tlie3:r choices on the chalkboard and searching for 

consensus present the data shown below obtained from the 
1970 census. - 

What factors do the states with highest dei.\aities have in 
common? Wliat factors are common for low ddusity states? 

Persons driving through th^ open countryside sometimes 
observe that the U.S. A, certainly does not appear to be 
overpopulated. Tlvis would certainly be true for the five 
states with low density populations. If some states -such 
as New Jersey are getting too congested why not relieve 
the pressure by inducing them to move to Wyoming? What 
determines the size of a population that can live , in a 
given state? 

Population per 
State Square Mile* 

Alaska 0-5 



Wyoming 
Montana 



3.4 
4.8 



New Mexico 8-^ 

South Dakota . 8.8 

New Jersey 953 

Rhode Island 905 



Massachusetts 
Connecticut 



727 
624 



Maryland 396 
*1970 Census Data 
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PURPOSE: To illustrate the geoinectic na.are of population gtowch, ' ' 

LEVEX.: Junior high school 

SUBJECT: Matnematics 

CONCEPT: The T'orld population is currently increasing at an 

unprecedented rate and in unprecedented numbers. The 
earth as a finite system cannot accommodate these increases 
indefinitely. 

ACTIVITY: Divide the class into six gtoups^i Ask each group to first 
guess and then to calculate how many great-great grand- 
children (5 generation 5 later) they wiil have if they and 
their descendents have family size as follows: 

Number of children to each marriage 
__^rQu^h_£ j ^e--generat X Qns 



1 2 

2 3 

3 4 

4 ^ " 5 

5 6 

6 7 

How accurate were their guesses? 

What problems, if any, became apparent- 
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To help students understand the size of "a million". 

Junior high school 

Mathematics 

The World population is currently increasing at an 
unprecedented rate and in unprecedented numbers. The 
earth, as a finite system, cannot accommodate these 
increases indefinitely' 

If possit>ie bring into the classroom a stack of one dollar 
bills such as used by bank tellers. If this is not 
feasible bring into class a measuring device such as a 
micrometer to measure .the thickness of a single dollar bill. 

JJsj.ng__the.-stack-of~Jbii-lfi"-or-the-measurement-K)b-t-ain 

Ia^_sin£ie_bili_J,i^^ 

number of dollar bills needed to make a pile one inch high 
(abou;: lOO). 

Remind the students that we use the term. million often but 
we may have little understanding of how many a million 
really is. U^ing the number of dollars that comprise one 
inch of thickness ask the students to calculate the height 
of a stack bf dollar bills that would contain one million. 

Indicate to the class that the population of the U.S. A* is 
growing approximately two million per year. What height 
of dollar bills would represent that growth? Indicate, 
finally, that the vorld is gaining approximately 75 million 
people per year. What height (or length) of dollar bills 
would represent that growth? 

Are 'Students concerned with this amount of growth? Why or 
why not? 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 

SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT: 
REFE5£NCE: 
"•A"CT1VITYT" 



To examine hov birth rates differ among countries. 

Junior higH School 

Mathematics 
Social studies 

Knowledge skills necessary to evaluate the impact of 

population changes ate necessarj^ for the citizenry, includ- 
ing understanding demographic teinos and phenomena. 

j££S!iiil5._?2^i^ii:£B-££B^^EE£' ^^ing and John Landahl, 

Washington State Department of Education, Olympia, 
Washington 9B50A. 

Review with the- class the idea of compounded rate of growth. 
^ThuS-$100™inVesced^at .- and- coinpounded ^annually- will-not-— 
take 100 ye^ts to grow to $200, but will actually double 
in 70 years- The sanie principle applies to human population 
growth; thus the appto3clniate cime required for a human 
population to double can be calculated by dividing 70 
years by the population growth tate in percent. 

Present to the class growth rate data Such as that cited 
below. AsK students to calculate doubling times for each 
country. What diffeteoces ar^ noted? What portions of the 
world deviate most ftom the world average? Why? Are the 
data frighcening or teassuring? Why? 

Region _ or COUnj:ry Popula jt ion Growth Rate (%) 

United Staces 1,0 

World 2.0 

Costa Rica 3.8 

North America 1.1 

Latin America 2.8 

Europe 0.7 

USSR - 0.9 ^ 



Asia 
Africa 



2.3 
2.6 
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pUl^OSE: 

LEVEL: 
SUBJECT: 

(X)NCEPT: 
ACTIVITY r 



factors responsible for Wring infant tnortaiity 
Junior high school 



To examine 
rates- 



Science 

Social Studies 

The populacion eKplosion is largely dua to reduction in the 
death rate. 

Peoole' An Introductl£nto_Che_St]^^ 

Ushers, 734 15th St- , N.W., Washington. B.C. ^0005- 

Review Vith the class the Influence of disease ^nd famine 
on the first colonial settlements in America. 0"%°^ f ^ 

in the first si^ months. Thirty-nine out of IO8 who 
settled at Jamestovm died within 180 days. Babies and 
ch dren had a particularly difficult time 
than one-fourth of the babies bom di^a before 'heir first 
birthday. More than half of the children born dxed before 
aduithood Today with modern ^edicma and other factors 
opiating 96 out^of 100 babies bom in the United States 
live to become adults* 

Pnn.nation crowth in colonial times an^i until fairly 
llliTll lel affected greatly by the following ^i---^^ 

fnf ^ttar'rraih^rua;^? S-I^^e^v^i^lf p"Jsih/e.' 
Zt :f S^aaS P--ns in his nei,h-rhood^ a S^andpar nt 

re.f:b:r^.ro:^^r:triSi"toS;^uch^d^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fact that many children died very l. /^J^^^^fs to' 

also to do library research on one ol the diseases to 
eice;tain its cause and how it has b^en controlled. 

Develop conclusions in a class discussion with students 
^ejoiting their interview and library "n<Jif- J^^r 
the relationship, if any, of Improved infant survival 
rates with smaller family size. ■ 
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PUKPOSE: To examine changing health problems in the world's 

, population. 



LEVEL: 

SUBJECT; 

CONCEPT: 

REFERENCE: 
ACTIVITY : 



Junior high school 



Science 



Population changes in the United States and other nations 
affect the individual and society as related to health. 

Environment and Population. A Manual of Learning Activities, 
for Elementary Grades . Susan Pruett and Carol Harrington, 
P.O. Box 602, Rochester, Michigan 48063. 

Indicate to rhe class, without going into detail, that 
diseases such as black plague, smallpox, malaria, and 
typhoid fever were very , prevalent during the I^ddle Ages 
and until fairly recent times. Indicate, also, that 
marasmus, kwashiorkor, beriberi, and rickets are major 
health problems in thfe. world to day - 

Assign two or three students to research in an unabridged - 
dictionary and/or encyclopedia each of the diseases named 
above. What causes the disease? How prevalent was (is) 
it? How can it be prevented? Does it affect children and 
adults equally? Is it more likely to be found in rich or 
poor countries? Why? 

Ask students to report their findings to the class. 
Attempt to generalize the relationship between deficiency 
diseases and overpopulation. Draw the distinction between 
infectious and deficiency diseases. 
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PURPOSE: To examine conditions that affect population movement. 

•^SEVEL: Junior high school 

SUBJECT: Social Studies 

COi^CEPT: ' Personal and collective decisions and actions can change 
the size and character of populations as related to 
changes in innnigration. 

ACTIVITY: Review with the class data' such as that cited below froia 

the World Aimaiiac that shows the ejctent to which population 
growth in the Uuited States during the past 100 years was 
due to itmnigration from other countries- 



Ask each student, as homework, to interview his mother or 
father to ascertain when and why his ancestors .left their 
birthplace (2, 3, 4 or more generations ago) and came to 
America. The following day ask each student to report what 
was l-earned from a parent and organize the data into a 
matrix on the chalkboard. How is the data similar tcf^'or 
different from that cited below? 

What were the most common reasons for coming to the United 
States? Are those reasons still present in this country? 
Why or why not? Is immigration likely to increase or 
decrease in the years ahead? Why? 





Number of Immigrants Admitted 


Years 


to The United States 


1851-1860 


2,600,000* 


1861-1670 


2,300,000 


1871-1880 


2,800,000 


1881-1^90 


5,200,000 


1891-1900 : 


3,700,000 


1901-1910 


8,800,000 


1911-1920 


5,700,000 


1921-1930 


4,100,000 


1931-1940 


500,000 


1941-1950 


1,000,000 


1951-1960^ 


2,500,000 


1961-1970 


3, 300,000 



*Rounded to nearest hundr^d thousand 
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To examine historical population growth' in the United 
States. 

Junior high school 

Mathematics 
Social Studies 

The world population is currently increasing at an 
unprecedented ratjd and in unprecedented numbers. The earth 
as a finite system cannot accommodate these increases . 
indefinitely. 

Present to the clasp data listed below that show the 
tremendous growth of population in the United States from 
the first census in 1790 to the latest major censuis in 
1970. Ask that each student graph the data to examine rat.3 
of growth during that 180 year period of our history. 

Engage the class in a review discussion of factors that 
were responsible for the fast early growth of our country, 
'e.g. cheap land p large families , large Immigration , etc* 
Since these factors are no longer operating as strongly as 
they did in earlier times ask. the class to explain why our 
numerical growth has not slowed perceptibly (a much larger 
number of families are novr having children even though 
the average family size has decreased). 

Finally discuss, as time and interest permit, the question 
of optimum population level for .the United States. 
Speculate as to whether it might be in the past, present, 
or f-uture. 

Population Growth in United States* 



Year Population 

1790 3,900,000** 
1820 9,600,000 ' 

1850 23,200,000 

1880 50,200,000 

1910 92,000,000 

1940 131,700,000 

1970 203,200,000 



*Data from 197A The World Almanac 
* ** Rounded to nearest 100,000 
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PURPOSE: To exawiine attitudes, toward big cities,. 

LEVEL: . Junior high school 

SUBJECT: Social Studies 

CONCEPT: Personal and collective decisions and actions can change 

the size and character of populations as related to 
geograjShical dislocations. 

ACTIVITY: The United States contains at least 35 metropolitan areas 

with a population of one million or more- The three largest 
ate Hew York. City area (10 million), Los Angeles area (7 
million), Chicago area (7 million). Many persons have 
expressed concern about problems such as high crime rates, 
transportation, pojjution, waste, water supply, garbage and 
waste disposal and others that seem, inevitably, to get 
bigger as cities grow in area and population. 

.-BlT^tjach'^tudant to intervTew , " as'XomeworlT, 

(parents are permissible) with questions such as the 

following: 

1. DO they regard big cities as good places in which to /' 
live? 

r*-^. 2. Do they see big cities as a threat to the "American 

way of life"? ^ ' 



3. What, if anything, should.be done to curtail growth 
of cities? 

4. Do they believe the big cities may be the result of 
"too many people"? ^ " 

Pool results obtained by class members and attempt to find 
agreement, if any , ^expressed by the adults interviewed. 
Ask. each student to answer the same questions and search,^ 
for agreement, if any, that exists among students. If 
adults and students disagree try to account for the 
differences. 
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To investigate the effect of population increase on use of 
water in an urban community 

Junior high schpol * 
Social Studies 

Carrying capacity caused by the ii^teractlon of population 
growth resources and technology is reached and oft^n 
exceeded whenever pollution is indicated. 

Review with the class the critical importance of water in 
the community. Ask students ^to explain the importance of 
■water in the home, in sewage disposal, in industry^ for 
recreation. ^ 

As population increases adequate water s*Ctpplies may become 

difficult to obtain without proper long-range planning. 

Ask for several student volunteers to interview by telephone 

cemed with this matter (e,g. Chamber of Commerce spokesmen, 
city water and sewage personnel) boat owners, fishermen, 
industialists , and voters.) 

Ask the students to report the 'results of their interviews 
to the -class. Does the city have a foreseeable "water 
problem"? What can be done about it? What is being done 
to forestall the problem? To what extent is the Problem 
related to growth in populaticn or to growth in water 
usage? Should growth in city size be j.imited (somehow^ to 
minimize problems such as securing adequate water supply? 



\ 
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PURPOSE: 
LEVEL: 
SUBJECT : 
CONCEPT: 

ACTlVm: 



To examine student attitudes toward population issues- 
Junior-senior high school 



Social Studies 



\ 



Pcirsonal and collective decisions and actions can cnange 
the size and character of Populations as related to 
attitudes toward marriage and child-bearing. 

An "opinion poll on population^' such as that f ^^^^^elow 
can be us^d as a simple pretest and posttest to determine 
what attitude changes, if any. occur during a unit stuay ^ ^ 
on population or on an issue ^^l^^^d to population gr^^^^^ 
AS food energy, ^or land use. Students should ba informed 
Tnlrto answering the questions that there are no absolutely 
"right'*" answers. / \ 

After students hive responded individually and anonymously 
to the questionnaire it might be interesting to have the 
girls in the class analyse t^e responses of . the boys and 
vice^-versa. /Ask one or two girls to react to the boys 
responses in terms of "surprises'\ agreements, disagree-- 
ments-and so forth. Boys, of course, should be given the 
si=ime opportunity for girl responses- 



Check one: 
Boy Girl 



u tt^ink the United States is oVerpopulated? 

""/Ves~'' ' * No 



Do yo 



2. Do yoi/think the WORLD is overpopul^ted? 
Yes No 

Do y^u think U.S. population should continue to grow? 
Yes _^ No ^ 

A. Do/ you think the. M.S. population ha^ stopped growing? 

Yes No 

5. Do you think people should limit the size of their families to two 
children? 



Yes 



No 



6. What do yo; think is^ the ideal family size? 

1 child ^ 2 children 3 children 

more than 3 chil^iren 
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po you think there's something strange about a woman who says she 
doesn't want to get married and have children? 
Yes _^ No 

po you think there's something strange about a man who doesn't 
want to get married and have a family? 
tes No 

\Should a woman have the right to decide whether she wants to bear 
3 child? ^ 

Yes ^ ■ 

DO you think our. country shoulc^ '-.^Ip other countries if they won't 
limit or try to control their population growth? 
Yes ^ Nb 

' DO you think population growth is a thre.-t. to the survival of the 
human race? . 

Yes No ^ • , 



Should schools 'prbvidir info rm^^^^ issues i 

Yes No 
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To illustrate various perceptions of crowding s 
Junior-senior high school 
Social Studies 

Population changes in the United States and other nation;? 
affect the individual and society as related to individual- 
and group expectation and conflict. 

Suggest to your students that they have a choice between two- 
week, all-expense-paid vacations. 

Choice 1: A log cabin in a remote but pristine area in the 
northern woods of Maine. 

Choice 2: A popular ski area with 20,000 on the slopes each 
weekend, and a lot of action in the ski lodge at 
night. 

Take a numerical poll as to how many students prefer each. 
Now ask who would prefer to live permanently ii. a situation ,i 
. like //I or in a large city. The number of preferences will 
i . ' now probably shift. Discuss why this shift has occurred. 

Be Sure to point out that people have different perceptions 
about what is "crowded", and these may change from time to 
time based upon extraneous factors. 



PURPOSE: 
LEVEL: 
SUBJECT: 
COkCEPT: 

ACTIVITY : 
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PURPOSE: To examine responsibilities associated ^ith parenthood. 

LEVEL: ; Junior-senior high school 

SUBJECT: Home Economics 
Social Studies 
Science 

CONCEPT: Personal and collective (incisions riid actions can change 

the size and character of population^ as relat^id to 
attitudes toward marriage and child-bearing. 

ACTIVITY: Review with the class the simple dictionary dei^inition 

'that a mother is "a woman who has given birth to a child". 
Beyond this simple biological fact is ^^^e responsibility 
of being a "parent". A spokesman for the Sietra club has 
observed that "parenthood is the most i-^iportant occupation 
for which we have no specialised tr^i^i^g.". 

Divide the claas-inco~gt^oups--&f~'£hr^e- '"^"^'^fout^srt^ 
Ask each group to discuss and subsequently list during a 
20-30 minute group work assignment th^ ^ualiti^s and/or 
conditions that are necessary to be a "p^ood" parent. 
Beyond maternal and paternal lo^p. the S^^oups i^ay xi^^'t such 
factors as ability to provide adequate food, clothing, 
shelter, medical care, educational to/^ , patience, willing-, 
ness to curtail personal activities, ^nd so fcr^h. 

• ■ / 
Ask each group to share their list vi^h the e^f^^^^re class 
and develop from the group reports a masteryllst on the 
chalkboard. / 

With the master list on the chalkboard as a ,gt>itie to use 
for personal reflectioru aSk students to^ write a short paper 
in which they judge when they believe /'^ey wi^l be quali- 
fied CO take on the role of "good par^^^"^. 

Ask students also to comment on the qualific^itions of ifuost 
teen-agers, as they know them, to ass the responsi- 
bilities of parenthood. 

If they believe many or most teen-age^s are nOt qualified 
for this responsibility what can be done about it? 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL:. 

SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT: 
ACTIVITY : 



To examine the/concept of "doubling time". 

Juniorrsenior high school 

Mathematics 
Science 

Social Studies 

The world population is currently increasing at an 
unprecedented rate and in unprecedented numbers. The 
earth as a' finite system cannot^ accommodate these 
increases indefinitely. 

Present to" the class a worksheet that contaias thirty-one 
spaces representing the days in one month. Share with the 
ciass the following classic riddle; 



"A father complained that his son's allowance of $5 

.pe.r_.week.-,was„_t;;P-P_mjJic;h.^^.._^^^^ 

How about this? You give me a penny for the first 
clay of the month, 20 for the next, 4c for the next, " 
8c for the next, and so on for every day of the 
month." The father, thinking he had a foolish son, ; 
readily consented; . ^ 

Which, indeed, was the more clever.';" 

Ask that students complete the calcula\tions on how much 
"allowance" the son would get on each' day of the month. 
How mLxh total for the month? ^ 

After students understand the concept of\^ ''doubling^ time" . 
indicate that the population of the world is doubling every 
35 years. Also indicate that the world 's\ present population 
■ is about four billion persons. Tiarty-onfe doublings 
(every 35 years) would require 1085 years-^-a much shorter 
time- than from the birth of Christ to the present.- 

If the present population of four billion doubles every 35 
years how many persons would live on the wotld 1085 years 
in the future? Why is this cleaily I'npoosible? What will 
prevent it? Is this a condition man can/should do some- 
thing about or must it be left to "natural" solutions? 
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3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


13 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


■ 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


2.7 


. 28 

I, . — . 


29 

i 


30 


31 





The Son's Allowance 



Day 


1 


$ 


01 


Day 


17 


655.36 


Day 


2 




02 


Day 


18 


1,310,72 


Day 


•3 




04 


Day 


19 ■ 


2,621.44 


Day 


4 




08 


.Day 


20 


5,242.88 


Day 


5 




16 


,Day 


21 


10,485.76 


Day 


6 




32 


Day 


22 


20,971.52 


Day 


7 
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Day 


23 


41,943.04 


Day 


8 


1. 


28 


Day 


:4 


83,886.08 


Day 


9 


2 


56 


Day 


25 


167,772.16 


Day 


10 


5 


12 


Day 


26 


335,544.32 


Day 


11 


. 10, 


24 


Day 


27 


671,038.64 


Day 


12 


20 


^8 


D^^y 


28 


1,3^2,177.28 


Day 


13 


40 


96 


..ay 


29 


2,684,354.56 


Day 


14 


81. 


92 


. -Jay 


30 . 


3,368,709.12 


Day 


15 


163 


84 ■ 


■ Day 


31 


10,73^»418.24 


Day 


16 


327. 


68 


Total 


$.21,474,836.47 
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To examine the relationships between family size and family 
budgets. 

Junior-senior high school 

Social Studies 
Home Economics 

Struggles of many families and nations to develop 
economically are prolonged and made nK)re difficult by 
rapid popul'^tion growth. 

Present to the class a "typical'V family budget for a 
family of four with an income of $10,000 per year. 
Indicate, with aid of a large circle graph, typical amounts 
spent per year by such a family for food, shelter, clothing, 
transportation, recreation, insurance, and miscellaneous 
expenses- \ . 

"'Divide^ThTTiass into fiVe groups that represent family 
sizes as follows: two persons (no children), tl'^ee persons 
(one child), five persons (three children), six persons 
(four children), and seven persons (five chiJ.dren).^ 

Ask each group to think seriously about how the family 
budget for four would Hkely be changed to the size the^3i^ 
represent. Where would the childless couple spend less? ^ 
Where more? . How. would the expenditures of larger families^ 
be different from the family of four? 

Is a ... • '-^ tour the itjeal size? l^iy or why not? 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 

SUBJECT: 

. CONCEPT : 

ACTIVITY: 



To examine population pressures on wilderness areas. 



Junior-senior high school 

Social Studies 

Science 

/ 

As more people make use of dwittdling resources, greater 
social and political regimentation results. 

/ 

Persons living in congested areas often look forward to 
vacation ti^"^ when they can visit national parks, wilderness 
areas, or OP^w seashores. OuCdoor recreiitlon such as hunting 
and fishing continue to grow In popularicy with increasing 
pressure on fewer available acres and good fishing sites. 
/' • . 

Present to ^he class d^ta such as that shown below' from a U.S. 
Department '^f Interior yearbook. Engage the class in dis- 

in finding congested national parks or too many hunters or 
fishermen. Will it be possible for our present national park 
system to accommodate 250 million visitors a year? iJhy or 
why not? Under what limitations or conditions? Is access to 
national parks or hunting or fishing necessary for the "good- 
life" as Americans perceive it? 

If there is Such a quality as "optimum population" for a given 
area, has tnat number been reached or exceeded in the U.S.A.? 
How can such ^ question ba answered? 
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PURPOSE: To examine possible relationships between population growth 
and economic growth. 

LEVEL: Junior-senior high school 

SUBJECT: Social Studies 

CONCEPT: Political instability seems pro:-'able as long as . a few 

nations consume a disproportionate share of the earth's 
finite supply of resources including food. 

REFERENCE: ZPG National Reporter. November l§73. 

ACTIVITY: Present to the class by means of /an Overhead projector or 

on a duplicated handout the drawings shown on the following 
page from the ref/erence cited above. The reference also 
included the following statement: "WARNING:. These "mush- 



rooms" are hazardous 



our country - to our 



to our health - to our economy - to 



world!" / 

Discuss questions that are obvious such as: How is it 
possible for gross national product to increase faster than 
population? Why have crude oil imports risen so dramat- 
ically? Wl>at has happened to oil imports since, 1971? Why 
have bauxi'^ce ores increased so much? What^ if anything, 
can be done to slow down oil and bauxite imports? Would 
this be'a good idea? Why or whv not? 

Soihe persons concerned with world wide problems advaijce the 
idea that population growth in the United States is a more 
serious problem than population growth in lesser developed 
countries^^such as India. What support might be cited to 
support this idea? 



1971 



POPULATION 53^; 
207 



GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 222% 
$740 



1960 



1950 



1940 



131 



$230 



Millions* 
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Billions of 1958 Constant Dollars* 
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CRUDE OIL IMPORTS t-tACHlNE AND VEHICLE IMPORTS 

Up i,47i% . Up 28,924% 




BAUXITE ALUMII>mM ORE I^-IPORTS 

Up 2,120% 

1971 13,964 j/ 



I960 



1950 



Thousands of long tons* 



■*Source of data: Statistical Abstract USA, 1962 and 1972., 
Business Statistics 1971. 
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To examine the r^^ture of pronataii^t customs. 



Junior-senior hiS^ sch^^oX 



Social Studies 
Home Economics 



Personal and cbA^c^iv^ decisions ^d actions can change 

the size and ch^^^ctes* °^ populations as related to 
attitudes towar^^ marriage and chud-bearing* 



^flVlX^: At an appropriate time durin- a st^^y of population or 
population-rela^^^d stu^i^s such as food, energy, or 
natural resources short^^es? suggest the importance of 
pronatalist customs in infiuenci^g birth rates. Prouatalist 



("b^rth-f avorin^") customs or lavs are aspects of human 
sDcitios which tend to increase tb^ birth rate. Giving 
special awards ^onu^^s to mothers of large families, as 
was done two decades ag^ in the Soviet Union, is a cleat 
Sample. Lower tax rates for married people is another. 

Divide the clas^ into groups of thii^ee or four and ask each 
group to spend ^0-15 minutes listif^g all the customs, 
social pressures* and ^^^s they qB^^ think of that tend to, 
increase the bi^th rat^- Combine the lists into a master ^ 
list on the chalkboard ^nd discuss ^^lat the implications ^re 
to' individuals °^ governments who promctiog smaller 
families and th"s sloW^i^ population growth. 
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Purpose : 

LEVEL: 
SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT: 
ACTIVITV : 



^etnotxscr^te th^t a critical resource for human settlements 
ici fhe. p'a^t (water) may now present limits for future growth. 

Juniof'^Sefi^^r higH School 
^ Science;'/ 

• Carrying capacity caused by the inte^raction of population 
growth, resources, ^nd technology is reached and often exceeded 
vrheneV^t poliutiof^ is indicated. 

COMMUNITY WATER SUPPLY 

The m^P b^^ow shows present and projected water shortages - 
region ill the Uni^e^ States. Ask students to locate preseu. 
water shortages in the SouthWv-'St and to trace projected 
shortages spreading Eatit and North in the next 30 to 50 years. 
DO you li^e in one of these regions? * Does someone you know 
live In one? HoW Qo these regions correspond to population, 
growth r^tes and human se ttiement'^ 

At the local level, -problems may be more or less serious 
^nd th^y may occur at different times. Ask students to survey 
the water ^eeds and supply in their own community. The follow- 
ing au^stions shoult? be asked r ^ 

po you kaow wh-re the wateir you drink - the local water 
&^Ppiy - .comes from? 

, . po^s it come ftom wells? reservoirs?^" rivers or lakes? 
Hov j-s it treated? 

What ^^e the o^ngers of pollution in this water supply? 
Hov is it transported? 

Dc,^>i the cotnn^'»nity operate its own-water supply or does 
it: purchase it eJsewhere? 

Wl\at ^^e the Ptospects for the future? 

How t^^uch planning is made for the future water needs of 
the community? - 

Hov f^r TiTto the future' aTe~~pTans belhg^ " 

VJhat Population e^^timatss or assumptions for future 
conuiJt^ntty growth are used in estimating the demand for 
w^t^r? 
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To examine factors associ^ed with declining populations 

-in s&iec.tedJcitxes..__l____L_____„____ 



Personal and collective decisions and actions can change 
th^ size and character of populations as related to 
geographical dislocations. 

While considering the urbanization of America present data 
such as the following which 'indicates that raetropolitj^ 
.area growth is^ not synonymous with city growth. Without 
exception America's major cities have be«n the ceJ:*,ter of 
metropolitan growth but several cities have had -.narked 
reductions in their populations during the past 25 years. 

Why has this occurred? What s&gments of the population 
have moved from the major cities to the tjuburbs? What 
segments have remained? Wliy? 

WJiat problems are aggravated in central cities by the 
so-called "jPlight to the suburbs"?-, What problems are 
commonly found in suburbs that are? undergoing very rapid 
growth? . ": ^ 

Attempt to apply the' general questions posed above to the 
growth of Urban areas well known to the students* Attempt, 
also, to have selected students contact leaders in the ^ 
city and in the suburbs to^get their perceptions of this 
problem. Engage the- class in considering what, if anything, 
can be done to reduce problems associated with such patterns 
of growth- ' ..^ 



Junior-senior high school 



Social Studies 




Growth Patterns of Selected Cities 



Populati oji 



1970 



1950 



Detroit 



1,514,000 



1,850,000 



St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 



Cleveland 
Bps ton 



751,000 
641,000 
622,000 
520,000 



913,000 
801,000 
857,000 
677,000 



^Data from World Almau-.o; rounded to nearest thousand. 
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To demonstrate behavioral changes in animai^^ associated with 
ov^^rcrov^^ing 

, . Junior-r^enior tiigh school * ^ 
Science 

Popuiati-o^) changes in che United States and other nations 

affect c^he individual and society as related T;b"^Xndividuai 

and gtoc^P eicpect^tiou an^ conflict. , ' > 

Many cli*ssroom5J ^re easily supplied witii a pair of gerbijs 
and sn ^^iuariurn. " ^ 

Allow tl^^ 'gcrbiis to prO(5uce a littey-., Separate two individ- 
uals of the sajTie sex into an equal-si. ed aquarium a 
"contt-oJ-"* 'Supply- botb groups -with adequate food and waterr 
allowing the "axperiniental group" to freely int'erbreed. 
Have th^ students tabulafi the size of the ^iroup as it 
increases. 'Ji^cuss why and how it might stabilize itself 
over a y€;ar. (Many species have an in.ternal hormonal response 
to overC^rowdiiig Which affects the reproductive glands.) 
■ • S 

Student^ Siiould tecord any behavioral changes (isolation, 
gnawing on each otl:ier, ref^-'*al to mate, aggresiUon) which 
might result ffom overcrowding. Discuss possible relation- 
ships to human ^-onditions. Why can't a direct relationship 
necessaf'ily be "^^ide? Ask the students ^to express their 
feeling^ ^bout ctowding* Po these feelings change as clr- 
cumsJtani^^s surfoUnding their origin change? 
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To emphasize the world-wide concern for population problems. 
Junior-senior high school 
Social Studies 

political instability seenis probr:^^':^ as long as a few 
nations consume a disproportion. share of the earth^s 
finite supply of resources including food. 

Review with the class the fact that the Unit:ed States- uses 
mora energy arid natural resources per capita than any other 
councry in the world. We own more automobiles, build more 
highways, produce more chemicals , use more air travel tnan 
any other country. We are first or second in producing 
pollution. . _ ^ 

Review also the veil known fact that millions of persons 
living in India are malnourished and on the verge of star- 
vation. Indians use, compared to tW^ much lesis 
'energy and natural resources per capita- Environmentalists 
report that a child bom in the Univ^d States Vili use, 
during his lifetime, at least 30 dimes as much of the 
world's resources than will an Indian child>- 

Ask for three or four volunteers on ei^ch side to debate 
before the class (after several days of preparation) the 
question, "Resolved. thoL population planning in the United 
States is just as necessary aa it is in India . 
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PURPOSE: To examine popuiaCion concepts through class discussion. 

LEVEL: Junior-senior high school 

SUBJECT: SociaA Studies 

Language Arts 
Science 

Home Economics 
CONCEPT (S) : Many 

REFERENCE: Teaching PQ pujLatj^n_Conce^ts^ by Pat King and John Landahl for 
the Office of the Superinfendent for Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington, 1973, pp. 40-41. 

ACTIVITY: You may find some of these questions regarding various 
population concepts appropriate for class discussion. 

Why do we have millions more people today than we 
did 200 years ago? What has happened to the birth 
rate? Wliat happened to the death rate? 

What do you predict will happen if the human population 
continues to expand at its present rate indefinitely? 

How can the population be controlled without loss of 
individual liberties? 

If the human population expands without restriction 
win it mean the extinction of many other species now 
present on earth? 

What are the effects of crowdiaj.: human behavior? 

How does popuiaCion affect pollution? . 

What needs to be done to ensure enough food 'for all 
humans toc^^y? 

Wtiat products does man consume are net repleninhable? 

How much space do we need to giv; -»achT)erson a high 
quality of life? 

Why did pioneers move? Is there any room for pioneering 

t o d ay ? _ ( Now th ^ t onj: courtxy ha s_. .f p . t ime s as many _ 

— — ^e^iT~as' it S^^^ ) 

Would moving people from crowded areas of the world to 
under-crowded areas solve the" world's overpopulation 
problem? 
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-If '•he - solution to^overpopulation— is— to— r^dis^t^r-ii)Aite--- 

pe.>ple, where do you think excess people should be moved? 
Who would have the authority to move them? How would 
people support themselves* in these new areas? How would'^ 
people be chosen to go? Would you be willing to go? 

Is population growth an urgent problem f^o^^ all the 
countries of the world or principaiiy foiT the poorer 
countries? 

Let's suppose there was a satisfactory solution to 
overpopulation, agreed upon by the governments of 
the world. How could the U.S- help other nations 
implement that solution? 

How would our population distribution be affected if 
we had to depend on solar energy which : s ..dis tributed 
evenly over the earth's surface, instead of concentrated 
sources of energy? ^Would it still be sensible to con- 
ceatrate most of the population in a few small areas? 

Would there still be wars even if population growth 
s topped comple tely? 

Are we setting aside more parks, national monuments, 
and so on to accommodate our increasing population? 

The black plague killed one person out of four in 
Europe in the 16th century. Would you say it had much 
effect on population growth? 

Which is more -of a threat to the world's resource 
supply— th,e birth of one American baby or the birth 
of five Ai^rican, Indian of Latin American babies? 

What are some of. the ways other animal populations 
are kept in balance? 
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PURPO: 

L 



SUiJJECT: 



/ 



/ 

/ ' 

/ 

ACTIVITY: 



To illustrate tlie interrelationship of the population/food 



Junior-seaior high school 

Science ^ 
Soci^ Studies 



CONCEPT: y?opulatlon changes in the United/ States and other nations 
affect the individual and socie,^y as related to resource 



demand and depletion 

Te^-c h i n ^ o ^ u la t i o n Cone e p t s by Pat ICing and John Landahl for 
the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction* 
Olympia, Washington/ 1973,- -p. 53', 

Present to the class the data cited below relat.tve"'to the 
"food pyramid*' for man's supply of seaf ood'-'such as tuna. 

Oiscueis tlie feasibility and/or de^sirability of eating "lover" 
on the pyramid shown. *Jnder what conditions might it become 
necessary to eat tiny sea animals or small fish? ^Vre such 
conditions now present in- any parts of the world? Why are ^ 
these conditl lis generally not found presently in tiie. United 
States? ' 
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Some people say we could help solve tlie world food cri^^ls by 
eating from a lower level of the food pyramid. Wliat does 
this mean? Here's an example: 

It takes 1,000 'lbs- of microscopic sea plants to produce 
100 lbs. of tiny sea animals, and 100 lbs. of these tiny 
animals to produce 10 lbs. .of small fish, but, 10 lbs. of 

. small--f i^h-would-only-put- oue-pound~of-meat -on.-a.bag 

^' tuna. In changing 1,000 lbs- to 1 lb. of meat, 999 lbs. 
oC food energy are lost or given off in heat nlong the 
way. One pound of fish would put hardly any weight on a 
humane-it wouldn't even give him much ejiergy. 

/ 
( 
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To examine the advantages and disadvantages of modeti 
American agricultural practices. 

Junior-senior high school 

Science 

Population chaiiges in the United States and other nations 
affect the individual and society as related to land use. 

In response to the increased demand for food caused b> ^ 
rapidly growing populations world-wide the A:iieric/:!n 
farnier hay increased his production dramatically. Yleidfi, 
per acre, of wheat, com, and other food grains are cnuct' 
higher than they were one or. two generations ago. How 
can this fact be reconciled with the concern of some 
scientists and conservationists who say the soil in AmGrica 
is being harmed at an alarming rate? . 

Develop, with input from the class, a list of factors that 
are necessary to secure high yields of grain - factors 
such as soil, weather, water, seed, fertilizer, pesticides, 
and herbicides. Most highly productive farms also make 
heavy use of power machinery and practice some aspects of 
mono-cul taring. 

AsK students to do library research or innerview persons 
such as county agents or other agricu't^aral specialists; 
(including those who urge more "orgarxc farming or garden- 
ing") to get infoLTnation on the neg^tive as well as the? 
po.'^itive aspects of heavy irrigation, heavy use of 
chemical fertilizers , pesticides , herbicides, and mono- 
cuituring. Share findings in a subsequent discussion ; 
period. To what extent, if any, do some or all these ; 
factors have a harmful effect on a farmer's soil? Whjr 
might a farmer continue a .practice he knows to be harmful? 
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LEVEL: 
subject: 



CONCEPT : 



ACTIVITY: 



Junior-senior high school 

Social Studies 

-.-Houie-.-EconoailjCS- ^ 



Personal and collective decisions and actions can change 
the size and character of populations as related to timing 
of marriage/ child-bearing- 
Population specialists from the Sierra Club report that 
teen-age mothers accounted for 17% of the births in the 
. United States in 1975- 

Divide the class into four groups. Ask each group to think 
seriously about the advantages and disadvantages of having 
children in one of the following age ranges: 

15-19 
20-^24 
25-29 

30-34 ■ . 

After 20 minutes of grbup discussion ask for a spokesman 
from each group to report their conclusions , to the class- 
Ask each group also to report on what they believe to be 
the "ideal age" for a mother to have her first child. 
Why did they select that age? 
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To investigate the attitudes of various populations in a 
metropolitan area toward an expanded mass transit program- 

Junior-senior high school 

Social Studies 

Population changes in the United States and other nations 
affect the individual and society as related to provision 
of social services, 

A Structure for Population Education . Mary Turner Lane and 
Ralph E. Wileman. Carolina Population Center, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. 

Involve the class in discussing the different transportation 
needs of various populations in a metropolitan area. 
Affluent populations living in the suburbs tend, generally, 
to rely on, their automobiles for transportation to shopping 
centers^ to doctors, to visit friends, and so forth. Inner- 
city populations typically rely more on mass transit such 
as busses. 

The smog problem caused by excessive automobile exhaust 
emissions in several large cities and the rapidly escalat- 
ing cost of superhighway construction has led many city 
planners to argue for an expansion of metropolitan transit 
programs along vith a reduction of automobile traffic in 
the central city. 

Divide the class into groups of three or four students. 
Ask each group to hypothesize what groups of people, insti- 
tutions, or capital resource requirements might act as 
constraints to developing a good metropolitan transit 
system. Collect the group contributions into a class 
composi te. 

Arrange for someone in the metropolitan area who is promot- 
ing more mass transit to come to, class and react to the 
ideas that were generated. If the person is unable to 
come to the school ask for a student volunteer to arrange 
for a telephone conference . or visit to the appropriate 
office to get reaction to the class' ideas and rjsport back 
to other students. 
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SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT (S): 
REFERENCE: 

ACTIVITY: 



^ % ^ r^^P «rudents to consider alternative scjlutions to 

pSriaflorsSth aue^ and varied perception, of the 
problems associated with this diieniina. 

Junior-senicjr ni&h sc.nc^ol ^ . . ,^ - 

Social ^^i'.v^ies 
Scienct:. 

Many . • 

^^^^^^^^^^oneeBis by fat King ^nd aohn .a ,,^1 for 
-^j^^-O^^j^f^T-^f^KTs^^e^^ for Public InstracClon, 
- Olympia, Washington, 1?73, P- 44- 

suggested debate copj.cs: / 

Man can adapt mentally to a greatly inc^ased population -- 
density. 

Overpopuiaticn is a stimulus for progress. 

Man should Work toward increased food pfo.duction in _ 
preference to population control measures. 

Much of tho ca.c.^ is empty land whic^ can be put 
under cultU rlon in order to meet the needs of 
population growth. ^^/^ 

Farmi-ig the sea is a ai^ential solution for t^e 
present ^nd pr^di&fc^ w"tld fcr-. cnsiS- 

the world food shortage by sending 
< its food surpluses overseas- 

The U-S should suspend foreign aid to -o"""ies whose 
rate of poyu'lation growth outstrips th^ir rate of eco 
noinic growth* ■ . 

^^^^.^.^..^ii^^neu^ way'.to feed ^varyone. through 



development of synthetir^^^^foods 

If ch. earth b^con^es mor-^-cr6w^e<i:tlte -a 
life will decrease. - 

Everyone should he free to have whate^^er -siz.e iiamily 
^ he or sne wants- 
The U.S. has n^ population problam- 
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l/e can solve the crowding problem on earth by 
migrating to other planets. 

^Students might keep an on-running file or notebook of informa- 

l^n from the media on population issues and thereby enhance 
discussion and debate- j 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 

SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT: 

REFERENCE: 
ACTIVITY: 



To demonstrate a requirement necessary to sustain present 
rate of population growth. 

Junior-senior high school 

Social Studies 

Population changes in the "nited States and other nations 
affect the individual and society as related to land use. 
T . Tnrr 2317 Boone Boulevard, Tallahassee, Fl'orida 32303 
i^reau. Inc., 1337 Connecticut Ave.^, N.W., Washington, DC 2C036. 

A freeway is being planned within 'an urban areas Use an 
overhead projector and make a hypothetical «ap °f 

Have students P^^^ -^ralte^r:. tiS a ^possib^^rand' • 
the freeway is needed, "^^^^^ , -^^ of niembers of 

what impact the freeway will mak.e on the lives or 

the conanunity. 
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To consider the desirability of changes in land use. that 
are associated with population growth. 

Juiiior-senior high school 

Social Studies 
Science 

Population changes in the United States and other nations, 
affect the individual and sdciety' as" re"lated "to land use. ' 

Develop on the chalkboard with input from the students a 
list of land use changes that go on around any largs grow- 
ing city such as: 

1. Good farm land is used for: 

a) • Suburban housing developments 

b) Shopping centers 

c) Parking lots 

d) Enlarged or nev airports 

e) Industrial parks. 

2. The highway system is enlarged;., 

3. Flood plains and swampy marshland are often filled in 
to provide additional building sites. 

After the list has been developed ask each student to rate 
individually and without class discussion the desirability 
of the change in land use as +, 0, or from his pers6nal 
viewpoint . Record the ratings on the chalkboard and dis- 
cuss the;^ areas of greatest disagreement. 

Ask eachj-student to interview two persons older and two 
persons ^ounger than himself to see if they believe the 
changes in land use are +, 0, or Urge that students try 
to interview diffei;ent types of workers to see if they view 
the situation differently. 

In subsejuent class discussion try to determine consensus 
and disaglreement among the respondent groups. 

Is it des^irable for a city, metropolitan area, state, or 
country to have a land use plan? Why or why not? - 
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PURPOSE: 



TO examine the relationship between population growth and 
pressure on recreation areas. 



LEVEL: Junior-senior high school 

SUBJECT: Social Studies 

- - and group expectation and conflict. 

n ..H frnm OPTIONS wi"th permission of the Population 

REFERENCE: Reprinted from Ufii-Ui^a wxlh h 

Reference Bureau. . ' 

. Xn considering Che .elaaonship ben^een CUe economy and populaaon growCh,-" 
the Coimnission made the following statement. 

..„e have loo.ed for. and have no,: ^^/j^-^^.-rhf "^'xhe h^ritf of 
. argument for continued °",,fi°"f ;f basiaess does 

our economy^does "O dep n on -^^f ^^^^i^^^ ^y^^^^ 
not depend on it. int:^ wej.i.«*. 

does not depend on it. - 

J ««mKoT-t3 of the Commission on 
' ♦.^^ t^rpvens- and members ul 

ability of recreation space. ^ . 

^^.e and .ore American families have the ^i-;^-:;^ ^.f/.^vel. ^ • 

inclination to enjoy the outdoors. "^J^ ""^J ^he residents of nearby : ' 

National par.s have iV'J-f^''^^rsrarch re'v^ fed that in the. past 10 years. 

Sito^sTo- alf LS^l Sr^ ^h^t^tl^^^'^^^^r 

fast the population grows. 

ACTIVITY:' "Where Do the Children Play?" 

Have the class listen to the song "Where ^^^^^^J^f ^'^^'"^ 

- Have cne sonK describes the 

r written by Cat Stevens in * » f ^ . f°"^^„ie. however, between 

. ..p„g,ess of mankind." ^^^^'^^/i.^'Tf our Children's lives ' 
■' "progress" that increases the quality or 
and "progress" that may threaten it. 

of the concept of progress f ^^th. ' Encourage 
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and economic growth. Encourage students to explore the 
different implications for developing countries in contrast 
to. industrialized nations. 

.WHERE DO THE CHILDREN PLAY? 

Well X think it's fine building Jumbo 
planes , or taking a ride on a cosmic 
train, switch on summer from a slot 
machine, yes get what you want to, 
if you want, * cause,, you can get 
anything. I knov; we've come a long 
way, we're changing day to day, 
but tell me, where d' th' ch'ldr'n play. 

Well you roll- on roads over fresh 

green grass, for your lorry loads . 

pumping petrol gas, and you make 

them long and you make them tough," 

but they just go on and on, and it 

seems that you can't get off. Oh, I ^ 

know we've come a long way, we're 

changing day to day, but tell me 

where d' th' ch*ldr'n play. 

Well you've cracked the sky, scrapers : 
fill the air, but will you. keep on ^ . • \ 

building higher 'till there's no more 
room up there. Will you make us 
laugh, will you make us cry, will you 
tell us when to live, will you tell us 
when to die? I know we've come a .. 
long way, we ' re • changing day to .day. 
- But -tell -me V where- d' -th'- ch' Idr'n play. 

— Cat Stevens, '*Wliere Do the Children Play?'* 
• from the album. Tea for the' Tillerman, 
A&iM Record Company, Hollywood, California. 

1. What is this song all about? 

2. How does the author feel about th^ siiibject '"'Of this song? 
What words or phrases in the song make you think he feels 
this way? , ^, ' . . 

3. Do you agree with Cat Stevens? Why or why not? Do you 
think what he says applies to your ' community? . 

• .. ■ 

. A. dne .line says: yes get what you want to, if you want, . 

'cause you can get anything. What does the author mean? 

Do you think this phrase 'will be true as the -population 
••• continues to grow? 
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Why do you suppose the author keeps repeating the title 
of the song after each verse? Why does he stress the 
urgency of acting now? 

Playgrounds are just one example of things of value for 
our children that we may be losing. What are others? 
Discuss possible solutions or policies that might help 
us maintain those things we value. 
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PURPOSE: To illustrate the impact of a local decision limiting 

population growth. 

LEVEL: Jiinior-senior high school 

SUBJECT: Social Studies, 

CONCEPT: Population changes in the United States and other nations 

affect the individual find society as related to land use. 

ACTIVITY: In 1972, Boca Raton, Florida, by means of a referendum petitioa, 
put a "growth cap" resolution on the November ballot. A reso- 
lution that reduced authorized expansion of projected building 
units from 65,000 to 43,000 passed 4:1. Each year hence, the 
resolution has been reviewed annually by the city and passed 
by substantial margins. 

You are a member of the Boca Raton city council asked to 
Implement this resolution by reviewing existing city zoning 
codes and other possible means. What do you suggest? Is it 
fair for a city to decide the quality of life its residents 
may desire and keep others from entering? 



Have the class discuss this issue. 
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PURPOSE: , To examine a problem associated with rapid population 
growth- 

LEVEL: Junior-senior high school 

SUBJECT: Social Studies 

Science 

concept: Population changes in the Unites States and other nations 

affect the individual and society as related to resource 
demand and depletion. 

REFERENCE: The World Almanac and Book of Facts , 1974- 

ACTIVITY: Ask the class to identify the five most populous states in 
Che U.S.A. After several states have been nominated and 
placed on'the chalkboard asH^ each student to identify his 
five choices and tally responses to indicate total class 
guesses. 'Follow this activity by presenting census data 
figures that. in. 1970, identified tHe five as follows: 



California 
New York 
Pennsylvania 

Texas 
Illinois 



19,950,000 
18,240,000 
11,790,000 
11,200,000 
11,110,000 



After comparing their guesses with .'^the facts ask the class 
to identify the two states faced with present or soon to- , 
develop fresh water shortages. Use rainfall and/or topo- 
graphic maps to show the inadequate rainfall in Southern 
California and huge areas of Texas. Use a political map to 
show the enormous growth of cities of 100,000 or more in 
the Los Angeles-San Diego area. Indicate -hese cities must 
•^import^' water for all uses, including irrigation of truck 
farms, from the Colorado River or from the Feather River 
in Northern California more than 600 miles away. 

Southern California has a climate and life style that has 
attracted millions of persons to live there during the past 
40 years. The area is now plagued by water shortage 
problems, extremely heavy freeway traffic, smog, and other 
^ conditions associated with dense populations. 

What, if anything, could'or should have been done years ago 
to avoid lome of these problems? ■What, if anything, can 
or should be done now to insure that the problems don t get 
worse in the years ahead? • 
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To involve students in creative thinking about alternative^ 
solutions to the population dilemma. 

Junior-senior high school ,y 

SUBJECT: Language Arts 

CONCEPT (S): Many 

REFERENCE: Teaching Population Concepts by Pat King and John Landahl for 
the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, 
Oiympia, Washington, 1973 , p, A3. (Activity suggested by 
Fred Bannister.) - 

ACTIVITY: If^you teach creative writing on the secondary level, you 
might try. this assignment. 

Have students write two science fiction short stories about 
the society .of 2015. The first story should be a predictive 
■ one based on information about current trends, and the second 
should be a prescriptive one describing a Utopian society the 
student would like to see. Both stories should include flash- 
backs or hints showing their step-by-step development from 
the present situation. 



PURPOSE: 

n 

LEVEL: 
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PURPOSE: To clarify values toward marriage and child-bearing. 

LEVEL: Junior^senior high school 

SUBJECT: Social Studies 

Home Economics 

CONCEPT: Personal aJid collective decisions and actions can change the 

size and character of populations. 

REFERENCE: Po pulation and the American Future . The Report of the 

Cornmission on Population Growth and the American Future. 

REFERENCE: Adapted from OPTIONS with permission of the Population 
Reference Bureau. 

Until modem times, high rates of reproduction were necessary to offset'^^ 
high mortality — especially infant mortality. In agricultural societies 
childi'en were assets in the home- and farm-centered economy. Also, before 
care of the aged became institutionalized, parents had to rely upon their 
children for care in their old age. Large numbers of children were 
advantageous. As a result of these factors and of short life expectancy, 
American women spent most of their adult lives bearing and rearing four, 
five, or more children. 

Long before the tradlt.ion of the large family disappeared, some couples 
had begun to adopt the small family pattern. As a result of declining 
mortality rates, ^ a diminishing need for child labor in agriculture, 
increasing costs of raising a child in an industrialized urban society, 
and improved methods of fertility control, both the number of children 
desired and bom declined. 

Despite this trend, pronatalist pressures (those favoring childbearing) 
still exist. These include (1) the shaping of the young into sex-typed r 
roles, with the boys pointed toward jobs and the girls toward home and 
motherhood; (2) discrimination against the working woman and especially 
against the working mother; and (3) restrictions on higher education fpt 
women. Such forces are so pervasive that they are typically perceived as 
natural forces and not simply as cultural prescriptions. 

ACTIVITY: As a way of illustrating these factors, a simple survey 

activity is suggested for use before classroom discussion. 
Use the following questionnaire to measure the attitudes of 
your students. 

In tabulating the results, look for the following patterns: 
Most persons- will probably indicate plans for marriage and. 
childbearing that are quite similar—revealing conditioning 
by cultural and social forces. Note those who do not expect 
the female to work after marriage: are there differences in 
male and female responses? Do the answers to the questions 
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on number of children expected and number desired differ? If 
the same, mention the Commission's finding that A4 percent of 
all births from 1966 to 1970 were reported as unplanned and 15 
percent as unwanted^ 

In light of the results of the survey and after participants 
have had a chance to analyze and discuss their own attitudes, 
offer the following statement from the Commission for further 
comparison : 

"The objectives for American society should be to make 
the childbearing decision as free as possible of unin- 
tended societal pressures: It should not be to "force" 
people to become parents in order to seem ''normal", but 
to recognize that some people, and perhaps many, are not 
really suited to Parenthood. We should strive for the 
ideal of diversity in which it would be equally honorable 
to marry or not, to be childless or not, tc have one 
child or two or, for that matter, more. . Our goal i^ one 
of less regimentation, not more." 



SURVEY: .M/VRRIAGE AND CHILDBEARING 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Fema le 



Male 



8. 

9,. 



Do you plan to marry? 

If yes, at what age do. you plan to marry? 

If female and you plan to marry, do you plan 
to work after marriage? 

If male and you plan to marry, would you like 
your wife to work after marriage? 

If female how long will you work? 

If_^ale how long should your wife work after 

marriage? 

If you plan to have children, at what age 
would you expect to have your first child? 

How many children do you want to have? 

How many children do you exp^ec t to have? 



10- At what age would you expect to complete 
- your childbearing? / 



Yes 



Age_ 



Yes 



Yes 



Years 



Age_ 



Number_ 
Number 



Age_ 



No 



No 



No 
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Do you agree or disagree with the following statemeuts: 



11, Tart of the fulfillment of everyone's life 
is in marriage^ 



Agree Disagree 



12. >ar^of the fulfillmeut of everyone's life is 
^ in having children. 

13. A childless or a single-child family may have 
as fulfilling experiences as other families. 

14. °If a couple has the number of children they 
want, but all are of one sex. they should keep 
trying for a baby of the other sex- 

15. All American couples should have two children 
in the interests of stopping population growth. 

16. Woman *s place is in the home. 

17. After marriage and childrearing. women should 
continue working. 

18. Because most women marry and leave work when 
children are bom^ minor forms of job and pay 
discrimination must be expected. 

19. Unmarried women who are in their 40*s and 50's 
are lonelier than unmarried men of the same 
age. 

20. There is something strange about men or 
women who do not want to get married and 
have families. 

21. There is something strange about a married 
couple who decide not to have children. 

22. A woman should have the right to decide 
whether she wants to bear a child. 

23. Men and women should share equally in the 
rearing of and caring for children. 

24. Women shou^ld stay home and primarily be 
wives and mothers. -i rv n 

lOo 
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purpose;: 



To illiistrfite limits to growth. 



LEVEt: 



Junior-senior high school 



SUBJECT Scien'cje //■.'' 

CONCEPitV.K^ The world papulation is currently increasing at ^pn-^ 

''^^^ unprecedented rate and in unprecedented numbers-^' The earth 
; - V __as a finite system . cannot accoininodate these increases 
, • I V indefinitely. . ' — ry— ~- 



REFERENCE: 



ACTIVITY: 



Qu: 



S: 



Developed' during the 1972 NSF Summer Institute'at the 
University of Cincinnati by Ms. M. Pacynski, St- Mary Center 
for Learning, Chicago,. IL. 

Set up the. apparatus shown below in which the earth is 
represented by the glas^s ball and the level of liquid in- 
side represents the' population size. The purpo'se of the 
model is to illustrate the impact of various birth and 
death rates on population size, and to indicate that a , 
balance must ultimately be obtained. Three models can be 
shown: high birth rates/high death rates (the human popu- ■ 
lation until eighteenth century); high birth' rates/low death 
rates (developing countries of today); low birth rates/low 
3eath rates (developed countries of today, with some coun- ' 
tries at zero population growth). 

An appropriate analogy is to compare the earth and its 
people to a space capsule and the number of astronauts it 
can support over a period of time. " Each system is self- 
contained and finite. 

This model does not take migration into account, nor does 
it illustrate distribution or density. 

1, If you open the top stopcock, what happens to the popu- 
lation level? What causes population levels to increase? 

2/ It you open the bottim stopcock, what happens to the 
population level? Wliat causes population levels to 
decrease? 



Look at some relationships, between birth and death 
rates, and make the model illustrate them to yoU. 



If birth rate is : 
High 
Low 
Low 
High ' 



and death rate^^ls: 
High 
Low 
High 
Low 



population size : (increases, decreases, remains the same) 
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4, Does the glass ball ever become filled to capacl 
When? 

5, Can anything be done to make more room? 

6, In what way does^he concept "spaceship earth" represent 
substantial changes in our thinking?* v . 
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PURPOSE: 

I 

.LEVEL: : 
SUBJECT: 
CONCEPT: 

REFERENCE: 



To examine views held by some minority group persons 
concerning population growth- 

Junior-senior high schdoT 

Social Studies 

'■^ ' ■ 

Struggles of many families and nations to develop 
economically are prolonged and made more difficult by rapid 
population growth. 

Population and The American Future . The. Report of the 
Commission on Population Growth and the American Future. . 
pp. 72-74. 

Reprinted from OPTIOi^S with permission of the Population 
Reference Bureau. 



ACTIVITY: The history of race relations in our nation has left a legacy 

: of fear and suspicion concerning the implication of "popula- 

I tion policies." Five minority group members testifying before 

" \ the Commission offered examples of such suspicion. Distribute 

j the following statements as initial points for discussion. To 

I what extent are the concerns of these spokesmen real or 

' imaginary? 

Excerpts from Testimony by Minority Group Members; 



DR. EUGENE S. CALLENDER, President of the New York Urban 
Coalition : 

Within this country, Blacks, Indians, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, 
and Orientals feel .that such [population] control is solely 
to the advantage of the majority population. Minority groups 
at this point in history do not feel that they can afford to 
trust that tiie "nobler instincts" of the white majority will 
prohibit the resurgence of sub'tle and overt forms of racism. 

BLACK WITNESS AT THE WASlltNGTO^J HEARINGS: 

If this [ecology] movement - also talks about fewer people, the 
question of "who gets to survive" is raised. So, to us, it 
becomes "every man for himself" now, because we have no reason 
to expect that we won*t get the worst of this one, too. 

SPANISH-SPE/VkING WiTiNlESS IN LOS A^^JGELES: . ' 

The only way we will get groups like yours to be responsive to 
our needs is through sheer weight of numbers.. [It may be 
that] what we must do is to encourage large Mexican-American 
families so that we will eventually be so numerous that the 
system will either respond or it will be overwhelmed. 
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THE REVEREND JESSU JACKSON, black minister from Chicago: 

VoULhave to recognize that the ,\n>erican group that has been 
subjected to as much .arassment as our com,. "J^ 
suspect of any programs that would have t -'.°.,^3iw 
reducing or levelling off our populat< ^ v ^u y ^ 

all the security 'we have is in the nu. r ot i- a - ^ ^, 

produce. / 

;3LACR WITNESS FROM LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS: " , ' / 

X suc-est to you that many of us wno are advantaged have a 
ie ted interest in keeping^^the disadvantaged exactly where 
they are. Our economic an| political strategies /^^^^^^ 
designed to keep a segmenC*of our population poor and power- 
less I suggest that many of our social welfare programs 
have failed and are failing to help the poor and oPP-^-^ 
a^ou" us oecause they were never intended to help them. 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 
SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT: 
REFERENCE: 



To stimulate discussion of pronatalis t attitudes and an 
awareness of men's and women's roles. 

Junior-senior high school- 
Social Studies 
Home Economics 

Personal and collecti-. '^ns can change the 

size and character of po. as . LaLed to numbers and 

types of roles available to men and women. 

Activity developed by participants of a 1971 NSF Summer 
Institute, University of Cincinnati. 



ACTIVITY: MOTHER OF THE YEAR CONTEST 

i\sk the class to study the profiles of six women who are . 
candidates in a MOTHER OF THE YEAR contest. Allow the class 
to discuss briefly the unique qualification of each candx- , 
date. Divide the class into groups of five or six students 
and continue the discussion utilizing questions at the end 
of the -activity. Each group has the assignment to select 
ONE from the six regional winners whose ^"^l^^^^f^^^^^f /^^ 
described below." The selection must be the UI>IANIMOUS deci- • 
sion of each group. 

A spokesperson for each group wiU be asked to give the ^ 
reasons each candidate was selected or rejected. Ultimately, 
after. adequate discussion, ask each class member, to vote on 
his or her selection. 



CANDIDATES: 

MS. AxNN SEM:^LER, San Francisco, CA . « 

Sponsor:" Association for Voluntary Sterilization 
Age 29— husband is sales representative for IBM— won court 
case establishing the right to be sterilized regardless of 
number of children— adopted her two children— a boy four and 
- a"girl-two-«KT^aduated--Phi-- Bfrt^ -Kappa- -frxmJ/a^^^^ 
course on Women's Rights at the University of California, 
Berkeley— president of. local chapter of NOW— member of Zero 
Population Growth and Sierra Club— hobby: gourmet cooking. 



MRS. JUNE HUNTER, Boise, ID , " 

.Sponsor: American Association of University Women. Greater 
Boise Branch 
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Age 37— husband manages Montgomery Ward Store in Boise- 
mother of 3 boys, all honor students in high school and 
junior high— BS, Idaho State University; MS, University ■ of 
Idaho— elementary school teacher, 10 years experience— pas t 
president Idaho Education Association— presently programming 
a new math series for slow learners— led push for equal pay 
for equal work for women teachers and State employees- 
Democratic candidate for Idaho House 1974. 

MRS. JEAN FIXON, Cedar Bluffs, NE 

Sponsors: Lincoln Kiwanis Club and Daughters'bf the Pioneers, 

Nebraska Chapter ' 
Age 72— mother of eleven, grandmother of 73,' great-grandmother 
of 29— resides on farm, built 160 acre homestead into 2000 v> 
acre dairy and fruit farm-.-one of the origiriaX homesteaders ■ ^ 
of Nebraska, she and late husband built sod hut ds their 
first home— Nebraskan "Mother of the Year", in 1954 and again 
in 1969— stated in recent newspaper interview, "Children are 
the spice of life and the salt of the earth"* .4^ 

MS. JOANN GREEN, Chicago, IL 

Sponsor: Cook County ZPG , 4- 

Aee 32— unmarried— one son, four years old— lives with enyi- 
ronmental lawyer, past 3 years-MA from the University of 
Chicago in sociology. Magna Cum Laude— organized Chicago ., 
chapter of NOW-presently writing book "The Future of Women 
in Eliciting Corporate Responsibility"— refused hon<yrary 
^doctorate from Antioch College as irrelevant— organized a 
day care center which involves both men and women and pro- 
vides family-like relationships for the children. 

MRS. BETTY BAKER, Syracuse, NY ■ ■ 

Soonsor: Syracuse Chamber. of Cotamerce ' 
Age 49-immigrated from Eilgland in 1947-husband is prominent 
corporation lawyer-mother of five girls and three boys., 
— f£ve"are'gira-duate&--of'CCNY,-three-^^ 

has doctorate in nuclear physics from MIT, one is in cancer^, 
research— graduated from, high school at age 40— same class 
as second daughter-Girl Scout leader sinpe 1953--Matron of 
Eastern Star— Republican precinct worker-Ruling Elder, 
Episcopal Church— winner of Syracuse Women s Club s Out- 
standing Woman of the Year, 1959. 
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o MRS. JAYNE WATSON, Atlanta, GA 
Sponsor: Retail Clerks Union, AFL-CIO 

Age 52 — migrated from Montf ord, AL, af ter hUsband died five 
years ago — mother of five plus two adopted children-- three' 
sons have been killed in service — last death in Vietnam War-- 
employed as a clerk .in a chain supermarket-r-does considerable^ 
volunteer work at Community Action Center— -member of NAACP 
for is years-- not in leadership role — winner of Montf ord 
County Fair Cooking Contest in 5 of 8 years she entered. 



1. What qualities did you consider most important in your 
selection? Which did you consider weaknesses? Why? 

2. Would your selection be the same if you were asked" t'6^ 
choose one of these women to be your own mother? Your 

. \ , own role in life (if female) or your wife (if male)? 

3. What trends and issues influenced your selection? Would 
your choice be the same if you were older? ^ Younger? 

4. What is an ideal family size? Take a poll of your class- 
room and figure the average number of ch'ildreh desired. 
Compare this to the average number of children per 
family needed because of the U.S. current age distribu- 
tion/immigration policy to achieve Zero Population Growth 
(1.4). ■ ^ 

5. What attitudes and trends in our society encourage - / 
continued population growth? Do these attitudes have / 

. any other effects? ;' ■ ^ 

NOTE: The teacher may wish to substitute real individuals who 

appear, before the class for 5 minutes to support their 
candidacy. A profile of each person and photograph could 
be put on the bulletin board in advance of their appearance. 
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PURPOSE: 
LEVEL: 
SUBJECT: 
-CONCEPT: 

ACTIVITY: 



To learn components of decision-making related to land-use. 
Junior-senior high school • ^ . 

Social Studies 

Population , changes in the United States and other nations 
affect the individual and society as related to land use. 



(Adapted from ENVIRONMENT AND MAN.. 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc.) 



Richard H. Wagner. 1971. 



The question that often arises in suburban or rural areas is 
whether to develop land suitable for housing or for other 
uses. The town of Closter, New Jersey, when faced with a 
controversy over its attempt to acquire eighty acres for an 
open space program, made some calculations and drew the fol- 
lowing conclusions: eighty acres would allow the construction 
of 160 houses, which would bring at least 200 new children 
into the local school system. , The costs to educate each 
child per year were $720. How much per year would the new 
educational burden cost the town? In addition, the added 
solid waste would cost $4,000 to collect, $6,000 more for 
police protection, and $2,000 for extra fire hydrants.' and 
miscellaneous services. 

Tally, the total annual costs to this community if a decision 
is made to develop the land or leave it as a green belt? 

Collect cost data from your conununity In a similar way: 

Annual educational cost per child 
Garbage collection cost per family 
Cost of fire hydrants 

Cost of police protection j 

■ Etc. . . ■ .. • 

Attend a jpublic hearing with your students where a debate 
over land development is being conduisted. Bring your data 
and add it to the public testimony. \ 



PURPOSE: To assist students in approaching local growth issues on an 

interdisciplinary basis. ^ 

LEVEL: > Junior-senior high school 

SUBJECT: . Social Studies 

rOMCFf^* '^nal and i ' ' decl i i and actions can change the 

size and characLvi. ui populations as related to formation of 
^ governmental policy. 

REFERENCE: Reprinted from OPTIONS with permission of The Population 
Reference Bureau. 

POPULATION POLICY 

The Commission on Population Growth and the American Puture made a 
definite judgment about the choice the nation should make about future 
growth. After studying the effects of future growth alternatives on our 
economy, society, government resources, and the environment the Commission 
found "no convincing argument for continued national population growth." 

The Commission then offered its recommendations with careful statements 
^q£ poXicj^L^oals so that we coul,d reach informed and deliberate decisions 

about population growth 'and distribution , -not-only -at -the national -level,- - 
■but in states and local communities as well. 

ACTIVITY: Planning Population in the State of Vermont 

It has finally happened! Vermonters were not able to act 
quickly enough. Vermont has fallen to the counterculture. 
. • -j-j^g process started slowly as large numbers of youth moved 

into the statfe but gathered steam as more and more natives, 
fearful of the long-hgired newcomers moved to New Hampshire 
and up-state New York. But now the newcomers control the 
state and constitute nearly 65 percent of the population. 
The median age of ,.the s tate ' s population has dropped to 
26.8 years (half of the population above, "and half below 
25.v8^ vears) . The birth rate is soaring. Unemployment is ; , 
■'• ramp'^rit and to make it worse, a Burlington newspaper reports 
that th^re are now more poets and unpublished novelists in 
agriculture than there are experienced farmers. Migration 
of 16-25 year olds, including a large number of unmarried 
teenage girls who are pregnant,- continues . 

This situation offers provocative material for a discussion 
of popull^tion policy. 

The group should be divided into three sections. The first 
includes expert demographers who will assess the facts. The 
second will serve as a commission that will formulate new • 
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policies. The third group ar^ native Vermonters who will 
attempt to develop ways to attract their fellow nif1-'<-ns 
back from New Hampshire. 

= . Muuc i^toLips may work outside of the class until the 
demographers have prepared their report for evaluation by 
the others. Then the commission should conduct its deliber- . 
ations while hearing from the Concerned Vermonters. 

While this exercise is being carried out, the students may 
be directed to Chapter 9 of the Commission's Report, Popu- 
lation Policy/' pp. 75-78. The chapter on^ immigration. 
Chapter 13, may be»-useful for the Concerned Vermonters. Use 
the table on age-sex structure as well as the map showing 
county population change between 1960 and 1970 on page 65. 
Other resources might incluile: 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970, 
Genera l Social and Economic Characteristics , PC (i) -047, . 
Vermont (December 1971); and U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor- Statistics , Em ployment and Ear niaR States 
and Aroas, Bulletin 1370-3 (1972). 



VERMONT 

AGE-SEX STBUCTUfiErl970 

Male Female 



All _ 

ages . 217,166 100.0 227,164 10p.Q_. 

Under _ _. ' 

Syrs. 20,294 " ' 9.3 19,364 8.5 

-5^9" 23.523 10.8 22.382 9.9 

10-14 23,715 10.9 21,937 9.7 

15-19 21.933 10.1 22.464 9.9. 

20-24 17,403 8.0 18,606 8.2- 

25-29 14,452 6.7 14,472 6.4 

30-34 11.979 5.5 11.769 5.2 

35-39 11,315 5.2 11.398 5.0 

40-44, 11,731 5.4 12,238 5.4 

45-49 11.510 5.3 12,260 5.4 

50-54 10.934 5.0 11,589 5.1 

55-59 9.906 4.6 10,693 4.7 

60-64 9,067 4.2 9.908 ' 4.4 

65-69 7.040 3.2 8,617 3.8 

70-74 5.355 2.5 7.358 ""^ 3.2 

75-h 7.009 3.2 12.109 5.3 
median 
age 



25.6 28.1 



SourcB' US flureau at the Census. Census o1 Popula- 
tion' 1970. GeneM/ Papulation Charactensttcs. PC(1) B47. 
VermonJ. table 21 (I97n. 
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Source: U.S. Bureau. ol the Census, Census of Population; 1970. Number ol Inhabitants, 
PC(.?).M7, Vermof^l (1970). 



CHARGES TO GROU? 1: You are the experts on population, sociology, 
THE GROUPS: government » and economics. The State of Vermont is in a 

novel position due to ti\e situation described in the article. 
Within the constraints set' by this description, design a 
report on the demographic and social situation of v Vermont. " 
Use the Commission Report as a source of insights and some 
of the 1970 census data for Vermont provided below as the 
' basis for your calculations of the demographic situation. 
' Make your report challenging but plausible.' 

. GROUP 2: You are the Commission of Population Growth and 

the Future of Vermont. While you await the report of your 
demographic experts, you must begin your deliberations. You 
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already Icnow that the 'economy is in disarray and the influx 
of new persons—many witu real problems—is adding a huge - 
burden to your already strained social services. What 
recommendations; will .you make? In the process, you must 
give a careful-^^^ar^ihg to the Committee of Concerned - ^ 
Vermonters who havei definite views on the problem. 

GROUP 3: Youifre ';the Committee of Concerned Vemonters . , 
You want to re'gain 'control over^ the state, but there are 
only four/possibiiities: (1) native Vermonters must 
increase their fertility, (but this is not easy given the * 
fact that me'dian age of the group is 30.2 years); (2) the- 
newcomers will need to control their fertility; (3) large 
numbers of newcomers will need to return to their former 
states; or (4) spmehow thos"'e Vermonters who left must be 
encouraged to move back from New Hampshire and elsewhere. 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 
SUBJECT: 

a 

CONCEPT: 
REFERENCE : 

\— — 

NvCTIVlTY: 



To compare major concerns of developed and developing 
countries. 

Junior-^senior high school 
Social Studies 

Population changes ir: the United States and other nations 
affect the individual and society as related to provision 
of^. social services. 

1975 World^'population Data Sheet^ Populauion- Reference 
Bureau,Jiic^,— l-33-7-eonnectXc"uT^ve N.W., Washington, 



Present to the class the data shown. below that indicates 
the median age and the life expectancy of populations in 
five developir.g and five developed countries. 

Review with the class the general principle that the needs 
of persons from birth to age 16 tend to be quite different 
from the needs of persons aged 30-70- 

Divide the class into groups of three or four students. 
Ask half of the groups to develop lists of needs that 
would be very important in the five developing countries. 
Ask the other half of the groups t^o do the same for the 
developed countries. 

After working at the assignment for 10-20 minutes ask each 
small group to report its conclusions to the class and 
record on the chalkboard. What needs are common to both 
types of populations? What needs are quite different? 
Which types of problems must governments deal with in 
developing countries? In developed ones? . 




Country 



Median 
ARe^ (Yrs.) 



Life Expectancy 
at Birth (Yrs.) 



Nicaragua 

Ghana 

Ethiopia 

Bangladesh 

Laos 



15.7 
16.2 
16.7 
16.7 
lcJ.9 



53 
44 
50 
36 
40 



U.S.S.R. 
U.S.A 



Denmark 

Sweden 

Luxembourg 



22.3 
28.6 
33.2 
35.0 
36.0 



70 
71 
74 
73 
71 
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" PURPOSE: To facilitate an understanding of U.S. iimnigration policy. 

^^N^ LEVEL: Junior-senior high school 

.'subject: Social Studies 

/ odl^CEPX: Personal and collective decisions and actions can change the 

/ , size and character of populations as related to changes in 

c immigration. 



-REFEREWC&r^ Reprinted-from -OPTIONS with^^permission of The Population 

Reference Bureau. ' ' ' . 

Historically, immigration has, contributed significantly to the growth and 
development of the United SVat-es. Immigrants now enter this country at a - 
rate of about 400,000 per year. The relative importance of immigration as 
a component of population growth has increased greatly in the past decade 
a4i declining birth rates diminish the level ;of natural increase. 

If Immigration were to remain at 400 ,000, perjyear and all families .were to 
have an average of two children, then immigrants arriving between 1970 and 
2000, plus their descendants would account for almost a quarter of the 
total population increase for that period. Once zero growth was reached, 
the size of the population would ultimately be about 8 percent larger than 
if there were no interna tionaf migration. 

Immigration affects not only the growth of. the population, but also its ^ 
distribution. Immigrants tend to settle in the largest cities . .Abs^^ 
the 2-child growth rate immigrants will contribute about 23 percent^ of the.;, 
projected population growth within fixed metropolitan boundaries between 
1970 and 2000. ' ' ' 

Under the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1965, "preference" . 
categories were. established for classifying applicants for immigration. 
Applicants are classified according to relationships with persons in the ^ 
U.S. or job skills. Preference categories include: 

1. Unmarried sons or daughters of U.S. citizens 

2. Spouses of resident aliens 

3. People with certain professions or skills 
A. Married sons and daughters of U.S. citizens 

5. Brothers and sisters of U.S. citizens : ; 

6. Workers in certain categories that are in short supply in 
the United States . 

7. Elefugees 

Spouses and children of preference applicants are entitled to the same 
. preference if accompanying or following such persons. 

" ■ , ■ ■ 

ACTIVITY: Reproduce Tables 1 and 2 for group discussion. Table 1 

. compares immigration from various world regions for the years 
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1960, 1965, and 1970. Ask students to interpret what was 
happening to American immigration between 1960 and 1970. 
Note the dramatic shifts in the pattern of immigration. What 
groups are declining in number? What groups are increasing? 
Why? Discuss these shifts as a consequence of the 1965 
Immigration Law that established preference categories. 

Table 2 offers figures on illegal immigration in 1970. It is 
impossible to estimate precisely Kbw many escape detection. 
Estimates of the number of illegal aliens currently in the 
United States run between 1 and .2 million. 

Ask students to determine from tl^e table which category of 
aliens required to leave the country is the largest. What is 
the most likely reason for these persons entering the United 
States? The reason for their deportation? 



Table 1. 



U.S. IMMIGRANTS, BY REGION OF BIRTH, 1960-1970 

1960 



All countries 

Europe 

Asia 

North America 
South Aoerica 
Africa 

Australia and New Zealand 
Other Countries 



265,398 
139,670 
?.4,071 
85,075 
13,048 
2,319 
912 
303 



19^^ 
296,697 \ 
114,32^ 

19,778 
126,729 
30,962 
3,383 
1,066 
450 




Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 1971 (1970), chart 133, p. 9. 
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Table 2. 

• DEPORTABLE ALIENS APPREHENDED DURING 1970-71 AND THEIR DISPOSITION 

Percent of 

Type of Aliens / Number Total 

Entered illegallyl 244,492 71 . 

Entered legally, sub;:equently violated status 100,861 29 

Immigrants 2,670 

Visitors 64,163 

Students 5,238 

Crewmen 15,381 

Temporary agricultural workers 639 

Other 12,770 



Total 



Aliens deported 



345,353 100 



16,893 5 



Aliens required to depart 303,348 95 

Crewmen 11,957 
Direct required departures 

under safeguard," mainly 

Mexicans entering without 

inspection 239,810 

Other 51,581 



Total 



320,241 100 



Source: U.S. Dept. of Justice, 1970 ANNUAL REPORT OF THE IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE (1971), pp. 12, 22, 87. 
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To demonstrate differences in age structure in various 
nations anid to explore implications thereof. / 

Junior-senior high school 

Social Studies • 

Knowledge and skills necessary to evaluate the impact of 
population changes are necessary for the citizenry, 
including graphical representation of data. 

Reprinted from OPTIONS with permission of The Population 
Reference Bureau. 

Because of a history of relatively high birth rates in the United States, 
for a long period Our population was considered "young" compared With that 
of European countries. In the past century, however, out, .population has 
been growing "older" due to the long-terra downward trend (jf'',.the,hirth rate. 

This trend. was interrupted by the postwar baby boom which has significantly 
affected the nation's age structure (the proportion of persons at each 
age). Members, of the baby boom generation are now moving into adulthood 
and in the twenty-first century will join the ranks of older citizens* 

One way to study age . s tructure and its implications to the society ^ its 
economy and services , is through the use of age pyramids. An age pyramid 
provides a visual image of the age structure of a society. The vertical 
axis shows different age groups. The horizontal axis shows the number of 
' people in each age group. What causes changes in the age structure? High 
birth rates, as mentioned above, produce large numbers of children and 
give the pyramid a larger base. On the other hand, low or falling bi^th 
rates produce a smaller proportion of children in the total population and 
give the pyramid a narrower base. 

Death rates also change the shape of the pyramid. As death rates rise. for 
any particular age group, e.g., young men in time of war, the band repre- 
senting that age group would be smaller. If fewer infants and children 
die and if people in general live longer, we_ say the survival rate is 
increasing. Changing survival rates will affect the shape of the pyramid ^ 
at several ages. For example, if infants survive to the reproductive age, 
the children they bear will increase^the base of the pyramid. 

Migration- is the fourth major factor that affects age structure. \^hen 
people of a particular age group leave the country, they change the age 
structure of the area they are leaving as well as that of the region to 
which they are moving. 

A general dis tinction is often made between the age structure of 
industrialized and less developed countries. An age pyramid with a broad 
base that narrows rapidly toward the top is typical of a less developed 
society with high birth and death rates. An agfe pyramid that is fairly 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 

SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT: 

REFERENCE: 
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evenly distributed from bottom to top is typical of a more industrialized 
-society with low birth and death rates. 

ACTIVITY: The following three age pyramids could be used to introduce^ 
the idea of age structure. They should be introduced to . 
students without revealing the names of the countries. For 
teacher reference; a— India; b— United States; and c— Costa 
Rica. 




, , TTTT ... . „ 

9075 6045 30 1.5 0 1530 4560 /590 




TT 

eCJ53015 0 15J04560 



Sourcs; Oon*ld J. Boou*. Prlnciplm* 
ol Dmmogrtphy (John Wilay. 1967), p. IS). 




r~i I i M i I I I I I I I I 

!20!05 90 7.5 6.0 45 30 1.5 0 1,5 3 0 4.5 6.0 7.5 9.0 10.5 12.0 



percent 



Reprinted from OPTIONS with permission of The Population Reference Bureau. 
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Questions: 



1. How are the three figures similar? How are they 
different? 

2. What factors may account for "the differences? 

3. What kind of country (industrialized/agricultural do you 
think each of these charts represents? Why? 

4. What effects would each have upon the economy and provision 
of social services in the respective nations? 
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PURPOSE; 

LEVEL: 
SUBJECT: . 
CONCEPT: 

REFERENCE: 
ACTIVITY : 



To examine one aspect of population movement in the United 
States. 

Junior-senior high school ; - - 

Social Studies 

Personal and collective decisions and actions can change 
the. size and character of populations as related to 
geographical dislocations. 

The World Almanac and Book of Facts , 1974. 

. Review with the class data such as that shown below which 
indicates the nine cities in the United States with the 
largest black populations in the last census. Note that 
only two cities (Baltimore and Houston) are located in 
:states that had a relatively large black population 100 
years ago. 

Out of students' current awareness of social forces and 
problems engage, the class in discussing questions such as 
the following: 

" I What factors were responsible for large migration of 
, American blacks to northern cities? Are these factors 
Still operating? 



What 
ghe 



'black 
ese 



t factors were responsible for creating the 
tto" areas found ^n northe^ cities? Are the 
factors still operating? 

Hos\ cities gaining in percentage of black ' population 
are losing in total population. Wl^y? What problems 
are related to this phenomenon? 



City 

New York City 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Philadelphia 
Washington, D.C. 
Los Angeles 
Baltimore 
Hous ton 
Cleveland 

*Rounded to nearest^lO thouss 



Ne gro population in 1970 

1,670,000* 
1,100,000 
660,000 
650,000 
540,000 ■ 
500,000 
420,000 
320,000 
290,000 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 
SUBJECT:^ 
. C»NCEPT: 

REFERENCE: 
ACTIVITY: 



To examine factors related to population growth in the 
world' s largest countries . 

Junior-senior high school 

Social Studies ' . . - 

Knowledge and skills necessary to evaluate the impact of 
population changes are necessary for the citizenry. 

"Interchange" Population Education Newsletter, Vol. 5, No, 
3, .May 1976. Population Reference Bureau, Inc., 1337 
Connecticut Ave., N.W. , Washington, DC 20036. 

Present to the entire Class\by means of a transparency 
projection the 1976 population data for the world's ten 
largest cpuntrie^s shown below. Present next the data for 
1932. What changes occurred during that period of time? 
Present, finally, the projected data for the year 2000. 
What new countries are now emerging? 



ESTIMATED POPULATION OF THE WORLD S 
TEN LARGEST COUNTRIES 
(INMiLLIONS) 

1ft32 1876 ' 2000 



1 . China 425 

2. India (Br) 360 

3. USSR 160 

4. United States 125 

5. -Japan 66 

6. |Germany 66 

7. Indonesia (Neth) 63 

8. United Kingdom 46 
9> France 42 

10. Italy 42 



China 


037 


India 


- 621 


USSR 


257 


United States 


215 


Indonesia 


135 


Japan 


112 


Brazil 


110 


Bangladesh 


76 


Pakistan 


73 


Nigeria 


65 



China 1126 

India 1051 

USSR 314 

United States 263 

Indonesia 230 

drazlt 208. 

Pakistan ^ U6" 

Bangladesh 145 

Nigeria 135 

Mexico 134 



Sourc*: 1033: 0«/nog/«pMc rMrOocA. >04fi. United Ntikyii, N*w York. 1949. 1978 and 3000: T970 Wortd Popuf ' 
«ort D4t» Sff^f, Po9vl0tion Aefaranca Bur««u. loc^ ' 



List on the chalkboard the names of the present ten ' . 
largest: countries. Provide space to list beside each 
country .irs rank (1 through 10) on the following demographic 
factors : - ■ , * 

tp 

(1) 3irth rate 

(2) Rate of population growth 

(3) Infant mortality rate 
(A) Life, expectancy 

(5) Per capita ^Bods national product- 
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Present by transparency or worksheet the data also shown 
below on the above five factors and ask students to specify 
the rank for each country on each factor. 

Discuss questions that become apparent such as what is the 
relationship between, birth and infant mortality rates? 
Between birth rates and per capita GNP? ^at accounts for 
several Western European countries dropping out of the most 
populous list? What, if anything, do the data suggest for 
the future? 

1976 DATA FOR THE WORLD* S TEN LARGEST COUNTRIES 
Birth Rate - " Rate of Population Growth 



China 
India 
USSR 
United-States 
Indonesia 
Japan 
BrazW 
Bangladesh 
Pakistan 
Nigeria 




10 20 30 40 
P«tf 1.000 P«opi« Per Year 

- Infant Mortality Rate 

China lo«ta2»oi 
India 



50 0 0.5 1 



1.5 2 2,5 
.p«fC«fMPar Y««r 



3 3.5 4 



Ufe Expectancy 



USSR 
United States 
Indonesia 
Japan 
Orazil 
Sangtadash 
Pakistan 
Nigeria 




0 50 100 150 

Pttr UWO Law Binta 

Per Capita Gross NBaional- Product 



200 0 



2D 



40 60 
YMrs 



China 
India 
USSR 
United Sutes 
Indonesia 
Japan 
Bmil 
eangtadesh 
Paklatan 
Nigeria 




2 3 4 5 6 7 
Thoutaruls of Dollars r 
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PURPOSE: to clarify fundamental differences in opinion concerning 

local population growth and distribution. 

LEVEL: Junior-senior high school 

•SUBJECT: So ciaX Studies' 
Science 

CONCEPT: Personal and collective decisions and actions can change the 

size and character of populations as related to geographical 
dislocations . 

REFERENCE: Reprinted from OPTIONS with permission of the Population 
. Reference Bureau. 



Americans are a metropolitan people, and our transition from rural to 
metropolitan has been rapid. Around the year 1960, about 70 percent lived 
in metropolitan ^reas — cities of 50,000 or more, and the county or counties 
that are part of the city's economic network. By the year 2000, 85 percent 
of us will be metropolitan residents. 

Between 1960 and 1970, the population of the United States grew 13 percent, 
while the metropolitan population grew 23 percent. What are the sources 
of metropolitan growth? In the 1960 *s, about three-f curths of the grbwth 
was natural increase — the excess of births over deaths. 

This rapid change means diffsirant things to different people. To the man 
in Los Angeles, it means rapid, growth throughout. Southern California. 
This often, leads to unplanned. .r^sd haphazard de\relopment , ignccring the 
aesthetic potential of the r: - ( : al surroundings . Tract hox2s±c:g develop- 
ments are marked off by smogr^- and noisy expressways, Prrr7s:::iHrity collides 
with a fragile environment. 

To a housewife in Nebraska, ir-trmeans the loss iif popular:. jmi in her small 
farming town which reached i-zzTneak population Jin 1920. i.si!±ly, friends, 
and neighbors, parti cuinrly rifi young and bettiHr traiof^::;, hisve moved away. 
Tax re27enues are . shrir uaiwi^: aiii:. ^itii^2in.t:ial pubj_^ services airs becoming more 
limited. She and her ausbacLd ^^.mn xiamain whex^i they brr:: only at the 

cost or: a difficult and uncezrisin ILirvelihood- 



To minorities , in the centraJ — zit±es, the process of merrmpdlitan growth 
means discrimination that kessss; rhem in a ghsrto ares. ia±th Trrurnhling old- 
apartusnts and ahsndoned hou^^-^ And it mearrs that it:i±3 iiarder . than ever 
to rearih the jobs opening up oin.rrhe suburbs as compfrn-^TpH sizif t their oper- 
ations routward. 

ACTIVITY: The arable below :=n:r' be used to begin a discussion on urban 
mignrnion and mri:^ depopulation. 
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U.S. COUl^TIES GAINING oT LOSING POPULATION, 1960-1970 



Type of county 


Total 
counties 
1960 


Counties 
gaining 
population 
1960-70 


Counties 
losing 
population 
1960-70 


Percent 
counties 
losing- 
population 


Ail types 


3,098 


1,742 


1,356 


43.8 


UrDan • 
Rural 


831 
2,267. 


604 
1,138 


227 
1,129 


27.3 
49.8 


Partly urban 
Entirely rural 


1,292 
975 


772 
366 


520 
609 


40.2 
62.5 



Source: Population Studies Group,. Economic Development Division, Economic 
Research Service, u:s. ^Department of Agriculture. 

NOTE: ■ Urban counties have 50% or more of the total P°P^^^^f °" 
in urban areas (places of 2,500 or more persons). Rura^ 
are all those counties not classified as urban and are subdivided 
into two types. Partly urbaa counties have some urban and some 
rural^areas! but less than 50% of che total population lives in 
urban areas. Entirely rural countie:^ have zio urban areas. 



QUESTIONS: 



1. What trends can 
2. 



.)U iden: 



f rot; 



data? 



What kinds of problems would this p^ittern of r.lgration 
create for rural areas? For metrop-jiitan areas? 



\ 
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PURPOSE: To clarify reasons for choices in fertility planning. 

LEVEL: Junior-senior high school 

SUBJECT:-' Social Studies 

Home Economics , 

COrJCEPT: Personal and collective decisions and actions can change the 

size and character of populations as related to fertility 
planaing/bir th control. 

REFKREiMCE: Reprinted from OPTIONS with permission of the Population 
Reference Bureau. 

REFERENCE: Population and the ^Vmerican Future -. The Report of the Commis- 
sion on Population Growth and the Ainerican Future. 

ACTIVITY: Use the chart, "Unwanted Fertility in the l .-iteu tates, 1970,'' 
^hlcU gives figures both by race and education- Provide copies 
CO students and discuss the contents by using the six questions 
be low. 



Race and Education 

ALL WOMEiN 

College 4+ 
College 1-3 
High School A 
High School 1-3 
Less 

WHITE WOMEN 

College 4+ 
College 1-3 
High Schoo-1 4 
High School 1-3 
Less 

BLACK WOHEi^ 



College 4+ 
College 1-3 
High School 
High School 
Less 



4 

1-3 



> FERTILITY 


I.N THE UNITED 


STATES, 197C-i 




Most likely 


Percent of 


Percent of 


7; Id u ret leal 


number of 


births 


births 


births per 


births per 


unwanted 


unplanned"^ 


womczr. vitinout 


woman 


1966^70 


1966-70 


. -i^wan vce d b:ir t hs: 


3.0 


15" 


44 


2.7 


2.5 


7 


32 


2.4 


2.8 


11 


39 


2.6 


2.8 


14 


44 


1^6 


3:4 


20 


48 


2.9 


3.9 


31 


56 


3.0 


2.9 


13 


42 


2.6 


2.3. 


7 


32 


2.4 


2.8 


10 


39 


2.6 


^.8 


13 


42 


2.6 


3.2 


• 18 


44 


2.8 


3.5 


25 ^ 


53 


2.9 


3.7 


27 


61 


2.9 


2. 3. 


3 


21 


2.2 


- 2.6 


21 


- 46 


2.3 


3.3 


19 


62 


2.8 


^.2 


31 


66 


3.2. 


5.2 


55 


68 


3.1 
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Source: Commission Report, p. 97. 

^Based on data from the 1970 National Fertility Study for currently married 
women under 45 years of age. 

^Unplanned births include unwanted births. 



A FEW FACTS: FERTILITY. The fertility of minority groups is higher than 
that of the rest of the population. Despite their higher 
fertility rates, however, minorities— precisely because of q 
their smaller numbers— cont ribute less to population growth 
chan does the rest of the population. The fact is that 70 
percent cjf the annual rate of natural increase (excluding 
immigration) is attributable to white middle-class Americans. 

Americaiis, regc^rdiess of their racial or. ethnic backgrounds, 
tend to aave sj^saller families as their education and incomes 
^ improve. As n^siw generations move into the mains trean, their 

, average .family size decreases. For example, blacks with, high 
school diplomas have about the same,^ number of children as 
their white C2i;nterparts ; college-educated blacks have fewer 
children, on the average, than their white counterparts. 

MIGRATION. Historically, there has been a close link between 
a' move co the city and upward social and economic mobility. 
But this link nas broken for blacks, the Spanish-speaking, 
Indians^ and orher minority groups- 

Black people wbo move from farm to city are better off 
economicialiy than those who stay on the farm. But the better 
jobs and educational opportunities available in the city have 
not always been open to minority group members seeking them. 

MORTALITY. Blacks live, on the average, seven yeo^rs less than 
whites. This difference is due primarily to premature death 
among, black adultsi between 20- and 60 years of age, and secondly 
to higher mortality among black children. .j 

A Houston, Texas, case study considered by the Commission 
showed that in 1960, deaths among Mexican Americansiwere 12 
percent higher for males and 67 percent higher for females 
than for the non-Spanish whites. Deaths among Houston's 
black population were higher by A3 percent for males and 87 
percent for females, "".tiational iEigures show that total mor- 
tality among Indians is 50 percent higher than white mortality. 

QUESTIONS: 1. What characteristics are being compared in the chart 
above? What does the chart show? 
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2. Wtiich group i'i most likely to have the highest number of 
births per woman? -Lowest? 

3» Which group of women had the highest percent of unwanted 
births? Unplanned births? 

4. Was there any group for which the number of unplanned 
births was below 25%? 

5. What might happen to the population, if women only had 
children that they wanted and planned? Do you think this 
would be desirabla? Why or why not? 

6. Why do you think some groups are more successful than 
others in planning pregnancies? Do you think this could 
be changed? How? 
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PURPOSE: To provide a basis for inquiry concerning factors influencing 

fertility. 

LEVEL: Junior-senior high school 

SUBJECT: Social Studies 

Home Economics 

CONCEPT: Personal and collective decisions and actions can change the 

size and character of populations. 

REFERENCE: Reprinted from OPTIONS with permission of the Population 
Reference Bureau. 

i40:>J-GR0WlL>IG POPULATION 

A population stops growing when the number of births has come into balance 
with the number of deaths. Without the effects of immigration, the size of 
the population would remain relatively constant. In the United States if 
families' had, on the average, two children, we could eventually reach a 
nrn-growing population - 

Of course the cessation of growth will not take place overnight. The 
children bom during the baby boom decades form a large proportion of our 
population today and they are now entering the ages of marriage . and child- 
bearing. This "built-in" growth factor means that our population will 
continue to increase for about 70 -years. 

-It is important to understand the meaning of "on the average" as it relates 
to family size. Many people do not marry, and some who do marry either 

•are not able to have, or do not want, children. On the other hand, a. sub- 
stantial number of couples have more than two children. As long as the 
differences balance out to two children, we can eventually have a non- 
growing population. 

Many developments — some old and some new- -would indicate that the end of 
population growth in the United States is possible. In 1972, fertility 
reached a level equivalent to a 2-child family. On the other hand, we are 
experiencing other trends that might prevent us from sustaining this low 
fertility level long enough to reach a non-growing population. 

ACTIVITY: Below is a list of current factors that influence fertility 
in the United States. Some make a non-growing population . 
appear likely. Others indicate that reaching a state of no 
growth will be a difficult and slow process. 

Distribute the list to students or group participants. In 
discussion, ask them to make two lists: one of factors that 
should help us reach a non-growing population; che other a 
list of factors that are barriers to reaching it. Ask 
students to suggest those trends that appear to be the 
strongest forces in American society. Which are the oldest? • 
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* This nation has an ideological conunitment to growth. 

* The technical quality of c^ontraceptives" has improved 
in the past 10 years. 

* Youthful marriagV is becoming less common. 

* The role of sex in human life and of the reproductive 
process and its control is often poorly understood. 

•* In the United States in the I930's, the response to 

very low fertility was anxiety over national prosperity, 
security, and virility. 

* Concern over the effects of population growth has been 

increasing. ' «, • c • j 

* Family life and the role of mother have been glontied ^ 

in television programs- . 

* A prominent theme in women* s maga2:ines has been child- 
save s-marriage 

* The birth rate has declined over the past ten years. 

* There are restrictions on the availability of contra- 
ception, sex education, and abortion. 

* The women's liberation movement is attempting to expand 
women's options related to work and family roles- 

* IJuring the period 1966-70, percent,of all births 
were reported as unplanned. Fifteen percent were 
reported as, unwanted. 

* The family-size preferences of young people novr enter- 
' iiig 'childb earing age are lower than those of the 

preceding generation. 



* The number of women in the reproductive age groups h 
increased sharply and by 1980 will^be even greater. 



GENERAL FERTILITY RATE/ 1830-1972 




Birtbf p«f iObO wOTcn 
t75j -1 



t«75 



_J J L_ 

1900 



2000 



Source; National Center for Health Statlttics, 
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PROJECTIONS OF TOTAL POPULATION: 1972 2020 ' 



Millions of Mrsons 
400 I 




3ourc«: U.S. Bufoau of the C«nsua, Current Population Beporti. Series P-25. No. 493. 1972. 



\ 
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To illustrate the impact of rapid population growth upon 
national policy. 

Junior-senior:>high school 

Social Studies ' 

Personal and collective decisions and actions can change the 
size and character of populations as related to fertility 
p lanhing/b ir th con t rol . 

The following factual situation occurred in India in 1976. 



Indicate to the class that they are members of the Indian 
Maharashtra State Assembly, which has deferred for three 
months final action on a compulsory sterilization biij^ pro- 
viding jail sentence for most unsterilisied couples with three 
or more children. 

The bill introduced recently is one of several tough sterili- 
zation laws being drawn up by the Indian state governments 
as part of a national effort to curb the birth rate of the 

600 million people in the nation. The population. Continues 

to grow at a net figure of over one millton a month and 
thirteen million each year. 

Enactment of the bill appears assured. Prime Minister Indira 
Ghandi^s Congress party has 211 of the 271 seats in the 
legislature, and only one assemblyman dissented on at\ initial 
voice vote. 

Under the bill, one spouse of a couple with "the pres(jribed 
number'* of children must undergo vasectomy or tubectomy 
operations within six months of reaching the maximum family 
limit allowed. The bill leaves the prescribed number to be 
set by'the state government, but state of f icials . h^Vg niade 
clear the limit would be three children. 

The maximum penalty under the bill would be two years* 
imprisonment and compulsory sterilization. Men over 55 and - 
women over 45 would be exempt. 

,This is the last chance to caucus and democratically debate 
this bill before its final vote on the floor. 

\ ■; . 

1. Break up into groups of five. 

2. Choose a spokesperson and recorder. 

3. Discuss the plight of India, and demographic implications 
of this law. \ 
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4. Reach consensus, with rationale to present to the 
entire Assembly. 

5. Record all main points of your discussion and point! 
where agreement could not be reached. Why could you 
apree? Would more data help you? Anything else? 



DATA 



United States 



India 



1. 



Population size 



200+ million 



600+ million 



2. 



Land raass 



6 X India 



1/6 United States 



3. 



Energy usage 



6% world* s population; 
consumes 35% energy 



30 Indians consume as 
much as 1 American 



4. 



Literacy 



Majority of population 
is literate 



Majority of population 
is illiterate and many 
mentally retarded due 
to protein deficiency 
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PURPOSE: To clarify values, on the question of- abortion through the 

process of role-playing and examination of key differing 
viewpoints. 

LEVEL: Junior-senior high school 

subject: Sobial Studies v ■ 

Home Economics ^ 

CONCEPT: Personal and collective decisions and actions can change the 

size and character of populations as related to fertility 
planning/birth control. 

REFERENCE: Reprint;ed from OPTIONS with permission of the Population 
Reference Bureau. 

reference: Population and the American Future . The report of the 

Commission on Population Growth and The American Future. 

One lesson learned by the Commissioners as they studied the matter of 
abortion was that sensible people could disagree over how to treat the 
issue. Logical arguments could support several different positions. 

The Commissioners themselves disagreed over what laws should exist ^ 
regarding abortion. Five Commissioners disagreed with the majority s 
■ recommendation on.'^bortion and wrote separate statements of their views. 
Nineteen Commissicpners felt. that "the matter of abortion should be left 
to the conscience of the individual concerned, in consultation with her 
physician, and that' states should .be encouraged to enact affirmative 
statutes creating 5 clea? and positive framework for the practice of 
abortion on request." The Commission admonished that abortion should not 
be considered a substitute for family planning, but rather as one element 
in a complete system of health care. 

In January, 1973, the \^S. Supreme Court rendered a decision on abortion 
similar to the Commission majority's recommendation. This ruling speci- 
fied the following: " " 



For 
"mus 



the first three months of pregnancy, the decision to have an abortion 
u.u=,t be left to the medical judgment of the pregnant woman s attending 
physician." For the next six months of pregnancy , a.state may regulate 
the abortion procedure in ways thaV are ..'reasonably related to maternal 
health." such as licensing and regulating the persons and facilities 
involved. For the last ten weeks of pregnancy, any state may prohibit 
abortions, except where they may be necessary to preserve the llfe.or 
health of the mother. 

The Constitutional basis for this decision is described in the following 
excerpt from the Court's majority opinion: 

".The Constitution does not explicitly mention any right of privacy. 
In a line of decisions , however the Court has recognized that a 
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right of personal privacy, or a guarantee of certain areas or zones 
of privacy, does exist under the Constitution... 

This right of privacy, whether it be founded in the Fourteenth 
Amendment's concept of personal liberty and restrictions upon state 
action, as we feel it is, or as the District Court determined, in 
the- Ninth. Amendment's reservation of rights to the people, is broad 
enough to encompass a woman's decision whether or, not to terminate 
her pregnancy. \ 

Despite the Court's ruling^, the abortion controversy will continue. The 
following springboard provides the basis for understanding the complexity 
of the controversy surrounding the abortion issue. The arguments developed 
in the following four positions provide an impetus for discussion in which 
particijJants examine their own values about abortion. 

ACTIVITY: Create a role-playing situation by asking four students to 
take and defend as forcefully as possible one of the 
following positions. Equal time should be given for the 
development of all four. 

1. The first of these positions is total prohibition of 
abortion except in the case of a direct threat to the life 
of the mother. It asserts that life begins when the sperm 
and ovum unite and the genetic basis for a human individual 
comes into being. Attempts to set the beginning point of 
life later than formation of a one-celled zygote are arbitrary 

'i and dangerous; if there is any doubt, the benefit of the 

doubt should be given to the. fetus.' Admittedly, there are 

) many children that are unwanted. But life cannot be made 

dependent, upon whether or not someone, even the mother, wants 
the child. The child, like all individuals, has a claim to 
life that is all its own. To liberalize laws to permit 
abortion is to open the legal door for other socially 
unwanteds to be eliminated. A society . that finds it neces- s 
sary to solve the social problem of the unwanted child by 
sanctioning abortion is a society that threatens the very 
foundations of human dignity. 

2. A second position is that abortions should be prohibited- 
except where (1) the mental and physical health of the mother 
are endangered,. (2) there is a substantial . threat of a 
defective child being born, or (3) the pregnancy results from 
rape or incest. Those holding this position generally assert 
their concern for the dignity of human life, but contend that 
a total prohibition of abortion does not serve that goal. 
Rather, they maintain that the degradation women undergo in 
seeking illegal abortions, the sufferinjg of defective child- 
ren, the agony of women pregnant because of rape or incest, 
the'unsupportable burden which many pregnancies impose upon 
women already in poor physical or mental health, are them- 
selves a basic threat to the dignity of life. Those holding 
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this view believe the law should make provision for abortion 
in cases, of serious stress and that these cases can be 
spelled out in law. In states where such statutes have been 
In- force, a review boarci has usually considered whether 
applications for abortion fall under any of the established 

categories. \ 

I , 

3. A third position is that abortioa-should be a matter 
■decided by a woman and her physician- up to a specified point 

in pregna;icy — usually six months. Those holding this view' 
believ'e the existence of an abortion law is important to 
discourage late term abortions as well as to protect the 
health! of the woman involved. The law should allo'^' women, 
their physicians and other counselors to reach the best 
possible judgment; a law that is too. precise or tries to lay 
down, too many conditions would be a hindrance. ■ 

4. A fourth position holds that all laws restricting access 
to abortion should be repealed. This position holds that 
repeal of abortion laws would not impose abortion on anyone; 
it simply recognizes the right of women to come to their own 
decisions in the matter, ,Lsws that permit abortion for some 
reasGiis but not for others ;£ire as bad as total ' prohibition 
of abxDrtion. They force wxnnen into the humiliating and - 
degr^iding position of :haviir^ their fate decided by others. 
Those supporting this :pos±r±:on ask why the state, through 
its laws, should take ^ny xxisi t ion on a decision so funda- 
mentally personal as this. 

These positions represent, in an oversimplified form, some 
of the ^.eading arguments for and against the legalization of 
abortion; Not every person feels comfortable with any one 
of these stated positions, >ut in a role-playing situation 
these perspectives can encourage examination of key differ- 
ences between pro- and anti-abortion arguments. 

Individual students might find it interesting to read and 
react to the recent rulings on abortion made by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. SLIP OPINIONS are available from- the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. No.' 70- 
40, Doe, et. al. vs. Boltcn, Attorney General of Georgia, et. 
al. ($.45) and No. 70-18, Roe, et. al. vs. Wade, Distr^ict 
Attorney of Dallas County, Texas ($1.00). 

QUESTIONS: 

1. What are the different human "rights" argued. for? 
"2. Whose rights are involved (mother, father, fetus, 
: society) ? 

3» What values are the basis for each of the positions?. 

4. What values seem to be the basis for the Commission's 
majority recommendation on abortion? 

5. Do you agree? Disagree? Why? 
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PURPOSE: To examine two possible U.S. growth patterns and their 
implications-. 

LEVEL: Junior-senior high school 

SUBJECT: Social Studies 

CONCEPT: Knowledge and skills necessary to evaluate the impact of popu- 
' lation changes are necessary for the citizenry, including'- 
. understanding demographic terms and phenomena. 

REFERENCE: Reprinted from OPTIONS with permission of the Population 
Reference Bureau. 

ACTIVm: Reproduce and distribute the following graph. Develop dis- 
cussion around the following questlo::s: 

1. According zo thti graph, what was the "xcpulation of ti^ 
United StE.'es ii: 1968? What will it: -hi ±ii 1995? 

2. In which -s^ar ciJ (will) the U.S. reirnh a population of 

100 raili±!:ix? 230 million? 300 mill:-i3i:? 

3. What will^eterraine whether the population is greatef or 
less than^OO million in 2010? / 



Miliions 



1!.S. Population: 2- vs. 3-Child FamUy 
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Si?;?%.SflXirfu7uV/roduc,lot,, in mortality .nd fut.r. immigctJon at pre.ent l.v.1.. 
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To compare old and new values concerning immigration policy. 

■ ■ ■ . • / • 

Junior-senior hi^h school / 
Social Studies 

Personal and collective decisions and acticcts: can change the 
size *iamd character populations as "xelated :tx> changes in 
immigration. . . . 

Following diLScusK-irm and crther exercises c^r^provide your stu- 
dents with backgronad on populatioa,j^ as si^ your students as 
members of Congressi who must debate^^ bill:^^hich would reduce 
our annual ±!micii5rairts to zero, based upon :zhe fact that an 
excess of 2SX cf onr current /population gr^rth in the United 
States is caused by immigration. This redinrtion i5 being 
proposed assTm Jiltgrnative /to lowering natmal births. 

Individuals iirirrnvoXunteer testimony pro arid: con. For example 
supportive r^sr-mony could be provided by advocates 6i popu- 
lations: control DV by those who welcome highly trained 
physic±ans, scientists, or engineers from foreign countries; 
negative: testimony by owners of large farms in California 
who empJ-oy migrant workers, or. by a refugee mother who came 
to the U.S.A. as an immigrant and raised a family in this 
country. / 

Divide your claiss into groups <|»f five after testimony and 
class discussion to reach group consensus. They may accept, 
reject, or amend the bill, but, should have a spokesperson 
to "sell" their idea to the class at the end of group dis- 
cussion. Write the results and reasons on the board. 

■ ■ ! . ' " . 

After the students discuss this issue, have them get an 
opinion /from their parents and/or others and report back. 
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To examine attitudes concerning the ciiatiging roles of womsn 
in American' life. 

Junior-senior high school 

'9: 

SUBJECT:' Social Studies 

CONCEPT: Personal and collective decisions and^actions can change 

the size and character of populations as related to numbers 
: and-type&-of~roles-avallable_to_ men., and women^ ^ 

ACTIVITY: Develop on the chalkboard with input ixom the class a list 
of occupations or fields of endeavor la which women are 
becoming more prominent. Review tiie ciiange that now finds 
women professional athletes, women go\Esmors, senators, 
ambassadors,' engineers, lawyers, piiystsrians , military 
officers, airplane pilots, heavy machinery operators, and 
In many other fields of work formexly -almost exclusively 
male . 

Remind the class that only a few generations ago in America 
' it was generally believ;ed that "women's place was in the 

home". She was expected to find happiness and self- 
■ fulfillment in the role of mother-homemaker- . 

What factors, conditions, or attitudes have been responsible 
for this change?" Has the change been good? 

Ask each student, as " a homework assignment, to review these 
two questions with two or three women. Urge that students 
interview, if possible, women who might hold different 
points .of view. . 

Share findings in a subsequent class dlscussioii- Finally, 
ask each student to write a paragraph or two in" which he 
or she evaluates the benefit (or harm) to women, family, 
and country of "getting women "out of the home". 



PUKPOSE: 
LEVEL: 
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PUBPOSE: To examine relationships between population growth, 
industrialization, and uneTiployment- 

LEVEL: Junior-senior high school 

SUBJECT: ^ Social Studies ' 

CONCEPT: • Population changes in the United States and oth^r nations 
affect the individual and society as related to national 
economy. 

-A<7r IVIifX-: Engage-the-e^l ass -in-ei ting examp les o f -how- the -Induatrial 

. revolution and the. increasing us(i of energy resources aiid 

electricity has reduced the need for people to do the 
world's work. From 1910 to 1972, for example, the number" 
of persons working on American farms fell from more than 
13,000^000 to less than A, 500, 000; a reduction of about ^ 
67%. And during this time American production of food and 
fiber increased. 

Automated machinery in the steel industry, in automobile 
assembly plants, in food processing, and in many other 
places has also reduced the need for workers while increas- 
: ing productivity. 

As population grows and production of goods becomes more 
mechanized unemployment of sizeable portions of our popu- 
lation appears to be inevitable. This - conclusion, reached 
by some persons, is rejected vehemently by others. 

Ask. students to interview two or three adults to ascertain- 
their beliefs concerning )the truth or untruth of the state- 
ment. What suggestions do the persons interviewed have to 
reduce unemployment? Do any of them suggest the desirability 
. of a slower-growing or smaller population? 

Discuss the findings obtained in the interviews in the class 
in an effort to delineate areas of consensus and disagreement. 
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LEVEL: 

SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT: 

<REFERENCE: 

ACTIVITY : 



To examine population pressure problems on the United ? 
States-Mexico border. 

Senior high sdiool 

Social Studies 

Population changes in the United States and other nations 
affect the individual and society as related to individual 
and group expectation and conflict. 

1975 World Populat i on Data Sheet , Population Reference 

"Bureau,"" I" C~. ;"1^37 Connecticut Avev;~ N. W. v WashiirgtOTT", 

D.C. 20036 ' , 

While there is worldwide concern about population growth ■ 
within countries there is heightened concern at the points 
of international boundaries such as between Mexico and, the 
United States. 



Present to the class 
the reference cited 
given to the present 
and to the bleak pro 
present rate. Tiie d 
or families are eage 
if possible, but ill 
affected also by th 
Southern California , 
cheap hand labor to 



\data such as the following taken froS 
^bove. Special attention should be 

huge differences in per capita GNP ^ 
spects for a Mexico growing at its 
ata suggest why many Mexican laborers 
r to enter the United States,- legally 
egally if necessary. The situation is 
e fact that many truck farmers in 

Arizona, and Texas are eager to get 
harvest the crops. 



Ask six students in the class to play the role of a 
Mexican family planning to enter the U.S»A. illegally. 
Ask that they prepare the arguments they will use with a 
Texas fruit grower who has a reputation for hiring "wet- 
backs" who come from Mexico illegally. 

Ask three other students to represent the United States 
Immigration Service and explain to the Mexican family why 
they cannot and should not be permitted to stay in the 
United States. 

... 

Ask the remainder of the class to analyze the arguments 
used by each'group.> Where did they touch on the same 
issues? "Where did they start from different premises? 
Which argum^nfs^ were most, persuasive? 

Is the problem of illegal immigration across, the Mexico- - 
United States border likely to get worse or better? What, 
if anything, can be don6- about it? 
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Population (i975) 

Rate of population growth (annual 
, percent) 

Humber of years to double population 

Population projection to 2000 

Per Capita Gross National 
Product > . r 



United States* 

215 million 

0,9 

77 ' 
265 million 



$5,590 



Mexico* 

59 million 

3.2 

-22 

132 million 
$740 



*Ali data taken from 19/5 World Population Data Sheet . 
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IMJlUHKm^li To explore the governmental intervention involving birth' 

lioutrol. - 

LEVEL: Senior high school * . . 

SUBJECT: Social Studies 

% Home Economics 

CONCEPT: Personal and collective decisions and actions can change the 

size and character of populations as related to fertility 

„ planning/birth control. 

, \ "* • 

REFEREMCE: Reprinted from OPTIONS with permission of the Population 
Reference Bureau. i 



HUMAN REPRODUCTION 

Responsible parenthood means that parents have some understanding of t\ie 
implication of their reproductive decisions for themselves and their chil- 
dren. Willie the Jienefits and rewards of children are well known, many 
people fail to recognize the emotional and financial costs involved. For 
example, direct costs cover raising. a child from birth through high school 
or college. In addition to these direct costs, one parent - usually the 
woman - will tend to spend more time at home, thus giving up an income 
which she might otherwise have earned. , m 

Information on the costs to the family of raising a child is an iraporfant 
part of education for parenthood. With some idea of the financial Remands 
of children, parents can plan ahead and be better" prepared to provide the 
kind of life they want for their children. . . | 

Yet other costs are involved when couples have children before .they want 
them. Recent research has shown a high >vel of unplanned pregnancies and 
unwanted births in the United Stages. According. to estimates of the Office 
oL-Population Research at Princebpn' University , which, conducted the 1970 
National Fertility Study, 44 percent of ali births to currently married 
women during the five years between 1966 and 1970 were unplanned; 15 percent 

'were reported by the parents as having neve.r been wanted. Theoreticall^r 
this maAy unwanted births suggests that 2.65 million of the births occurring v 

.in^ those five years would not have occurred had perfect fertility control 
been available* ^ ■ ^ ; 

The costs of such a high dncideAce of^unplanned reproduction are many— 
financiai^ social, psychological, and health. Family budgets may be 
seriously'strained by an unexpected^birth . Those families who can least 
- afford this kind of-*burden most ofteti.face it. 

ACTIVITY: More ^than half the states have laws that prohibit or restrict 
. the^sale, distribution, advertising, and display of contra- 
ceptives • The ^Commission on Population Growth and the American 
Future found, for example, that 22 states prohibit commerpial 
advertising and display of contraceptives or information about them. 
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It is difficult to interpret these anti-birth control .laws 
because enforcement is uneven; and in some states, court 
decisions have changed the letter of the law. 

To give students a better idea of what impediments actually 
exist in their own state and community, suggest an inventory. 
Ask students to investigate the following: 

1. The statutes in their state that limit access to contra- 
ceptive information, procedures, and supplies. 

2. Attempts to change the laws or circumvent them. (For*^ 
example,' do college health services provide birth control 
services to minors despite state laws? With what 
consequences?) , 



Resources for research on this question could be the law, 
sections of various libraries, neighborhood pharmacists, 
physicians, and local agencies such as Planned Parenthood and 
Zero Population Growth chapters. ^ 
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To clarify values concerning child-bearing attitudes. 
Senior high school 
Social Studies 

Personal and collective decisions and actions can change the 
size and character of populations as related to fertility 
planning/birth control. 

Indicate to the class that they comprise a group that has been 
brought together to debate a U.S. Congressional proposal to 
stabilize the U.S. population. One of the first aspects of 
implementing the proposal, will- be . to^^remove tax deductions for- 
children numbering over two per family, ^ 

Assign students or have them volunteer for one of the roles 
suggested below. Urge that students try seriously to identify 
with the role they represent. Allow five to ten minutes for 
students to prepare a strong justification for their attitude 
regarding family size. Have spokespersons for each role 
present their arguments and defend them against arguments 
from other students who hold other beliefs. In essence stu- 
dents will be challenging the positions and underlying values 
of others with whom they disagree. 

If time and interest permit, the activity might be continued 
with students exchanging roles- 

a. You are a poor ghetto woman. Having babies produces the 
only thing you have to live for; the only thing you can 
call your own is your baby (babies, as you have 9 
children). Or you are a ghetto male, scarcely ever 

' really staying at home to fulfill' the role of father to 
the 9 children you have fathered to your wife. Each time 
your "wife" becomes pregnant, it is a sign of greater 
virility for you- 

b. You are a university professor, very concerned 
about population, and you therefore plan to have 
one child, but probably none, and contribute to 
society in other ways. In fact, you believe in 
negative growth. 

c You are an averages young college student, married or un- 
married. You are very concerned about the environmental 
crisis, and feel every couple should limit their family 
size to two children to achieve zero population growth. 

■/d You are a wealthy developer. You buy up large and cheap 
parcels of land, particularly when back taxes cannot be - 
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paid, and build cheap small houses with small yards on 
the former agricultural land or woodland. You live in a 
luxurious home with 15 open, lovely acres surrounding it. 
You feel that you are serving an- important segment of 
America by building and providing "homes for a growing 
America." You very certainly believe in positive popula- 
tion growth and a spiraling GNP. You believe you should 
have a large family if you can afford it, 

e. You are an ultra-conservat4ye Irish Catholic. Your 
religion as you understand it urges you to consider family 
size an individual choice. You are, in fact, doing your 

- "duty to "Go'd by bearing a Targe famT and you certainly 

don*t believe in birth control unless it is abstiueace 
or rhythiHr You have £5ome problems with your sex life, 
t^, and have also become pregnant nearly every year for the 
first years of marriage. Or, you are the husband in 

such a iamily, and b<iilieve as does your wife. You also 
belong to the Chamber of Commerce which is encouraging 
."Growth" for the benefit of the future of your average- 
sized town- You ffeel that young "liberal" Catholics are 
disloyal to your religion. 

f. You are a 25-year old college-educated black woman who 
wants to continue your successful career. You do not 
want any children after struggling several years to 
achieve your present level of success. 

g. You are a black militant who f eeis "population control 
is genocide." * 
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PURPOSE: To consider the complex nature of population education 

questions. 

LEVEL: Senior high School 

SUBJECT: Social Studies 

CONCEPT: Personal and collective decisions and actions can change 

the size and character of populations as relaced to 
fertility planning/birth control. 

REFERENCE: The Population Challenge - What It Means to America ^ - 

United States Department of the Interior Conservation 
Yearbook No. 2. c 

ACTIVITY: Present to the class the following statement made by 

President Lyndon B. Johnson in a United Nations speech on 
June 25, 1965: 

"Let us in all our lands ...including this land ... face 
forchrightly the roultiplying^robiems' of our multiplying 
populations? and seek the answers to this most profound 
challenge to the future of all the world. Let us act on 
the fact that five dollars invested in population control 
is worth one hundred dollars, invested in economic growth." 

In general discussion identify several discrete elements 
inherent in the statement such as (1) examples of the 
world's multiplying problems, (2) examples of the world's 
multiplying populations, (3) alternative suggested answers 
to these problems, and (A) the idea that investing money 
in population control may be a wise strategy. 

Ask students to select one of the four elements and" do 
library or homework research to collect data and/or 
judgments to bring back to the class for subsequent dis- 
cussion. Ask the class to consider, also, whether the 
problem stated by President Johnson in 1965 is now more or 
less severe than it was then. Wliy? Why is this problem 
so difficult to deal with? 
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PURPOSE: To demonstrate "carrying capacity" and "limits to growth".. 
LEVEL: Senior high school 

SUBJECT: Science 

CONCEPT: Carrying capacity caused by the interaction of population 

growth resources and technology is, reached and often 
exceeded whenever pollution is indicated." . 

ACTIVITY: Prosophila mela nogaster, the common fruit fly, is used in this 
activity due to ease in handling and rapid breeding. A 
generation is approximately fourteen days at room temperature. 
An average female may lay up to 500 eggs in 10 days- The 
fruitfly goes through four distinct stages in fourteen days: 
Egg (one day) , larva (seven days), pupa (six days), adult. 

Students should practice with equipment before beginning the 
experiment to. achieve manual dexterity. Equipment needed? 



1» Several narrow-mouth clean jars or vials of 
equal size 

2. Sterile cotton . ^. 

3. Stiff brown paper ' 

4. Ether for anesthesia 

5. Camel hair brush 

6. Magnifying glass or dissecting (scanning) 
microscope 

7. Corn meal, molasses, water,* and yeast (or 
prepared media) 

8. 2 male and 2 female fruitflies (ordered from 
supply company or attracted with overly ripe 
fruit — tomatoes or bananas) 



Fill one jar for each f*ount to be made with about one inch of 
prepared media or thick gruel or com meal, molasses, and 
Water, sprinkled with a little yeast. Insert a ipng, ' coiled 
piece of stiff, non-absorbent paper with rough texture for 
larva to pupate onto. Insert flies and stopper with cotton. 
Each day, count flies by tapping them gently into a clean 
jar or anesthetizer held mouth to mouth with culture jar, 
with bottom toward a strong light source lo attract flies 
into jar. Once flies have entered, quickly stopper with 
cotton soaked in ether, or allow anes thetizer' to work for 
60 seconds or until flies stop moving. DO NOT OVER-ETHERIZE, 
AS THIS WILL KILL FLIES. Do not etherize culture jar directly, 
as larva and pupa die more quickly than adults. Quickly 
count population. Make cumulative tallies each day, return- 
ing anesthetized flies to original culture; bottle. When did 
the population reach 'equilibrium or carrying capacity? Why? 
When did the population die out? Why? 
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MOTB^ Males may be identified by slender black abdomen and 
females by broad striped abdomen. 




If equipment is not available . it may be or^^^^^^^ 

Carolina Biological Supply Company 
Burlington, North Carolina 27215 
or 

Gladscone, -Oregon 97027 
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To examine the influence of populatioti growth on attitudes 
toward gun control in the United States. 

Senior high school 

Social Studies 

Population changes in the United States and other nations 
affect the individual and society as related to ^ 
individaal'and group"~extS'i^ctatton and conflict. ~ 

Engage. the class in a review of the importance of firearms 
in the growth of the United States. Students will (should) 
recall from previous studies, motion pictures, and tele- 
vision the need for rifles to secure food, to protect 
pioneer homesteads in colonial times, to subdue Indians, 
to establish "law and order" in the West, and similar uses. 

Indicate to the class that guns (shoot:\ngs) are, according 
to FBI reports, the principal agent for murder in use today 
in the United States. Indicate, also, that murder by 
shooting is a much larger problem in the United States than 
it ±3 in any other western civilization country. 

Indicate that F.B.I, data shows that violent, crime (very 
often gun-related) (is found to be highest on a- per capita 
basis in large cities such as New York, Saltimore, Los 
Angeles, Detroit, and Chicago. 

Suggest to the class the possibility that the individual 
right to own guns, particularly revolvers, might need to 
be curtailed as the country changes from a raw frontier to 
a densely populated urbanized America. 

Ask for volunteers (4 or 5) to examine seriously each side 
of this vary controversial issue. Suggest that the volun- 
teers contact persons active in the National Rifle 
Association, policemen, and others who are known to have 
strong views on this issue. Suggest, also, that some of 
the oldest persons in the community be interviewed to see 
if they sense a changing attitude toward guns and gun 
control* . ' 

As a final aspect of the activity ask the students who have 
studied t.he two sides of diis question to report their 
conclusions to the class and to lead the follow-up dis-- 
cussiou. Finally ask each class member to vote as to 
whether he favors no, limited, or strict gun control. 
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PURPOSE: 



ACxXVlTY: 



To ex.;.mine population planning in the world's most 
populous country. 

Senior high 'school 

Social Studies 
Science 

Personal and collective decisions and actions can change 
the size and character of populations as related to 
fertility planning/birth control. 

Popalation and Family Planning in t he People's Republic _o_ f; 
China ■ The Victor-Bostrom Fund . Committee and the Population 
Crisis Committee, 1730 K St., N. W. , Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Review with the class the enormous population of the 
People's Republic of China, estimated by the U.S. Census 
Bureau to be approximately 900,000.000 in J975. This popu- 
lation, roughly four times that of the Unit.id States, 
lives "in an area very slightly larger than the United 
States. WlUle the United States has six cities with popu- 
lations exceeding one million* I-lainland China has 13 such 
cities including Shanghai ^^ith a population of more . than 
11 million . • • - 

Problems associated with population growth, particularly 
adequate food supplies, medical care and educ£..tional oppor- 
tunities have been of great concern to China's leaders in 
recent years. The status of family planning (and popula- 
tion control) in China was reported in the following letter, 
written by a highly respected journalist a few years ago. 

After reading the "Letter from Peking" ask the class^^to 
react to what is being done in that country. Is it good 
or "bad"? Why? Would anything being done in China 
regarding family .planning be promising to try in the United 
States? Why or why not? 
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Cetterfrom Vekmg 

William H. Draper Jr. 
Population Crisis Committee 
Washington, D.C7 . 

Dear Mr. Draper; 

Family planning has been legalised and advocated by political, social 
ejid medical -authorities in China v/ith varying degrees of emphasis for about 
15 years. ... 

Developments within the past two or three years have been fairly 
dramatic. Chinese research laboratories experimented vith various formulae 
for an effective pill, but did not find n completely satisfactory one until 
1967, The present pill is now manufactured in the billions, in the largest 
chain of labs of this natui'e in the world. 

The pill is taken for 20 to 22 days a month. It is said to have no 
side effects and to be acceptable for 98^ of those tested. In certain 
cases the ring is preferred. The latter v/as in most widespread use before 
the perfection of the pill but is now less and less in demand. 

Another pill, now in use in regional control centers, also appears to 
be 100% effective for those who have applied it to date — a period of more 
than a year— but has not yet been nationally approved. It is a once-a-month 
■pill. 

In our travels my wife and I foun^ family planning in practice among 
women in factories, institutes, neighborhood communities in cities, and comr 
munes in the countryside down to the village level. Clinics in the communes 
supply propaganda and materiais. At the brigade f village ) level medical 
workers who have been trained at commune or country hcspitals to carry out 
vaccination, first aid, and other treatment (including acupuncture) ^re 
qualified to distribute the pill. All medical attention in the ccm;nune5: is 
paid for out of the welfare fund and the same applies to women factory emr 
ployees (and men). Members of families who are not themselves workers but 
whoso parents or husbands or wives work receive modical and hospital atten- 
tion at half rates (very low). .Tite pill is everywhere distributed free of 
charge. 

Abortion is legal and given to the pregnant woman free of charge, if a 
worker, and— f. or -a small fee — two yen — if not. The method up to 2>,\ months is 
by vacuum reoioval* 

Sincerely, 




Peking, China 
January 14.,. .1971 
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PURPOSE: 
LEVEL: 
SUBJECT: 
CONCEPT; 

REFERENCE: 
ACTIVITY: 



To become aware of forces that change population patterns. 
Senior high school 
Social Studies 

Personal and collective, decisions and actions can change the 
s!ze and character of populations as related to geographxc ^ 
dislocations- 

^^^3^d_theJ^sgrlca^ Future. Report of the Con^ission 
on Population Growth and the American Future, 19/^. 

Review with the class data such as that shovm below that 
illustrates the shifting nature of the American population 
between 1940 and 1970. Note the steady growth in central 
ci les! the much larger growth in suburban P0P"lf 
the precipitous decline in farm population during that thirty 
year period. 

mvlriP the class into groups of three students. Ask each group 
?o (1) ist reasons thfy can think of to account for the gains 
in city and suburban population and the decline of farm popula- 
tion ^2) Us- problems they can identify that are associated 
with'ti e changing population patterns, 'llllf^'^' ■ 

"tons as to how the problems can be reduced or minimized. 

Pool the group-prepared lists into a master list and engage . 
the class in searching for corii^nsus. Do the problems ^appear 
t^ be solvable through educatloh? Through legislation? 
Through other means? 



Farm. City and 



F.tmD Cnli.l Cll» 



□ Subu,bB 
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To examine arguments for and against "growth economy" and i 
"stabilized economy". 

Senior high school 

Social Studies 

Carrying capacity caused by the interaction of population 
growth resources and technology is reached and often 
exceeded whenever pollution is indicated. 

Historically the United States has had a "growth economy". 
Increases in the Gross National Product such as those 
cited below are related to two factors: (1) increase in 
goods and services produced and consumed in the country, 
and (2) increase in the total population of the country. 
New homes must be build for more new families starting 
housekeeping, more people need more automobiles, more 
children require more schools, and so forth. 

Chambers of Commerce and other groups often argue that 
cities and our economy generally must "grow or die . 
Other groups, however, argue that growth for growth's 
sake is foolish. They say that uncontrolled growth of 
suburbs accompanied by intensive use of the private auto- 
mobile for transportation has resulted in horrendous metro- 
politan problems. 

Divide the class into two groups. Ask one to marshall 
arguments from reading, interviews and similar sources for 
an expanding growth economy. Ask the other to develop the 
counterr-arguments for a stable growth economy. Ask each 
group to select two or three persons to present its argu- 
ments to the class. After total class discussion on the 
alternatives ask each student to indicate whether he 
believes the U.S.A. should continue in the growth tradition 
or should attempt to move to a. more stabilized condition. 

Growth in Gross National Product in U.S.A.* 
Y^a-r Millions of Dollars 



285,000** 
504,000 
977,000 
1,155,000 

*Source: The World Almanac , 1974. 

**A11 amounts rounded to nearest billion dollars. 
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PURPOSE: 
LEVEL: 
SUBJECT: 
CONCEPT: 

reference: 

ACTIVITY : 



To understand forces affecting detrographic transition- 
Senior high school 
Social Studies 

The rate of population growth differs significantly between 
developed and less-developed countries. 

Population Reference Bureau, Inc., 1337 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20036. 

Present to the class by means of an overhead transparency 
or on c- worksheet the chart shown below that traces rates 
of population growth for developed and developing countries 
from 1776 to 1975. Engage the class in identifying aevei- 
oped countries (U.S.A., Western Europe, Japan and others} 
a^d developing countries (India, Nigeria, Bolivia and 
others). Note the major 'factors that lowered, temporarily, 
the growth rate in developed countries- 



3.0 
2.5 h 
2.0 

••1.0 
'o.6 



Annual Rates of Population Growth, 1775 to 1975 



Developed Countries 
Devoiopiiig C^ountries 



World War I Great Depression 
and and ^-^^ 

Influenza Pandemic World War |k 
I 




1825 



1850 



1775 1800 

Be«««lib«r 1974. p. *T. 



1875 



1900 



1925 



1950 



Present to the class in study guide or lecture form the 
following material quoted from the reference cited above: 

"Demographers refer to the gradual shift of birth 
and death rates from high to low levels as the 
demographic transition- This demographic tran- 
sition has C..,nded to follow a pattern with three 
distinct stages. During the first stage deach 
rates fall from relatively high levels "due to the 
introduction of modem medical practices and 
improved sanitation. The second stage is char- 
acterized by high birth rates and relatively low 
death rates; this is a period of very rapid popu- 
lation growth. The third stage of the transition 
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process occurs when fertility decreases to close 
Che gap between birth and death rates, resulting 
in slower races of population growth. 

In the developing nations of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin Anericar the demographic transition has not 
yet been duplicated- Effective public health and 
sanitation measures have decreased mortality in 
most of the developing nations. Despite wide- 
spread poverty and backward living conditions, 
mortality has, in fact, dropped much more abruptly 
than it did in the developed nations. However, 
there has yet been no significant decline in fer- 
tility. The result is a rapid increase in popu- 
lation in the developing countries. 

The ciiart above shows the different population 
histories of the developed and developing nations. 
From the late 1700*s until after World War I, the 
growth rate in the developed nations exceeded that 
of the developing ones. However, since the i920*s 
growth in developing regions has predominated 
with the gap widening significantly after 1950. 

Attaining lower levels of fertility appears to be 
closely associated with a country's degree of 
development. Attitudes about family size change 
slowly as a country becomes more urbanized and 
iadustrialized. The traditional role of the 
family as the center of employments economic 
security, education, and recreation is altered 
drastically in urban areas. Increasing costs of 
feeding and educating children, as well as changing 
attitudes coward work aad the education. of both 
men and women, seem to foster attitudes more 
favorable to small families. Because of the long-- 
teem nature of these changes, the developing 
nations will be saddled with rapid population 
growth for an ^Lxtonded period — at least until the 
overall level of development improves radically." 

.\sk each student to write a personal reaction to questions 
such as (1) what, if anything, can or should the develop- 
ing countries do to accelerate their level of development 
and (2) what, if any, is the responsibility of the devel- 
oped ones? 

Discuss and evaluate the student ideas. 
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PUKPOSE: 

LE;yEL: 

SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT: 

BEFERENCE: 
ACTIVITY: 



To examine forces affecting inmigration into the United 
States. 

Senior high school 
Social Studies 

Personal and collective decisions and actions can change 
the size and character of populations as related to 
changes in itninigration. 

Population Reference Bureau, Inc., 1337 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20036 

Present to the class by means of an overhead transparency 

or on a worksheet the char t . shovm below that indicates 

U.S. population change due to itmuigration. Engagti the 

class in identifyinp, the decades oi greatest Inimgration. 

Ask students to speculate or explain out of their previous 

learning why immigration was smaller in the decades ot 

1860 and 1870 than in 1850. Involve students in urjder- • 

standing how the U.S. could accommodate 

numbers of immigrants during the period 1880-1910. 

these work opportunities still available? Why or why not? 

The U.S. still has one 'of the most liberal immigration 
policies in- the world. Is this a good idea? Why or why 
not? 



Percent Of U.S. Population Change^Due tS Net tmmigration, 1810 through 1974 



50 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 

SUBJECT: 

concept: 
activity: 



To examine population differences among selected countries. 
Senior high school 
Social Studies 

Population changes in the United States and other nations 
affect the individual and society as related to health. 

Distribute to the class data such as that cited below that 
shows population density, growth rate, and life expectancy 
is short in six countries. Ask the other half to do 
similar research to determine why life expectancy is much 
longer in six other countries. 

The following day ask each group to^^re^en^ 
■'"to'^£Ke''class7' "Xn^^bTlow^^ class discussion consider the 
apparent non-relationship between the factors of pppula- 
tion density - growth rate - and life expectancy as shown 
for twelve countries. What factors do the short life 
expectancy countries have in common? What factors are 
common in the other countries? Is life expectancy related 
in any way to growth rate? Why or why not? 



National Population 


Density, Growth. Rate and 


Life 


Expectancy 


in Selected Countries* 




Density^-'-^ 


Growth Rate^^^ 


Life 


Country 


Expecta 


Chad 


3 


2.3 


34 


Mali 


' 4 


2.1 


37.2 


Ethiopia . 


21 


1.8 


38.5 


Senegal 


21 


2.4 


41 


Tanzia 


14 


2.6 


41 


India 


168 


2.2 


48.4 


Sweden 


18 


0.8 


71.9 


Norway 


12 


0.8 


71.4 


U.S.A. 


22 


1.1 


71.2 


Denma rk 


115 


0.7 


71 


Netherlands 


323 


.1.2 


70.8 


Bulgaria 


77 


0.7 


70.3 


(1) persons 


per square kilometer 




(2) percent 


annual rate 


of increase 1963- 


■71 


(3) typically for males 


at age one 





,(3) 



*Source: United Nations Demographic Yearbook, 1971, Ciced 
in The World Almanac, 1974. 
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PURPOSE: To develop awareness of population plienomena through use of 

research techniques . 



LEVEL: 
SUBJECT : 

CONCEPT: 

REFERENCE : 



Senior high school 

Social Studies 
Science 
Language Arts 

Knowledge and skills i^ecessary to evaluate the impact of 
populaf'.on changes are necessary for the citizenry, including 
understanding demographic terms and phenomena. 

Teaching Population Concepts by Pat King and John Landahl for 
the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, 

- JlIympJ.^^-~Waslvii>g to a >— W-3t —^r-^iS-" (■Acri'A?Try~suggesTe^'T) y 

, Kathy Van Biaricom.) • 

Group resf>arch on population tc;rics can be an excellent 
learning activity for older students. Yoar class can be 
divided into four groups. Each group should have a main 
topic for discussion. Suggested items under each topic head- 
ing will help students develop the topic. Students can seek, 
out Information f roup school and local libraries*. Periodicals 
are particularly heipful. Each student can have a group 
assignment and an individual assignment. For exajnple: 



^^'Group assignment: 

(1) By using the resources available in the school and 
public library, periodicals and newspapers, obtain 
facts for your presentation. Suggested items related 
to your topic should help you get started. 

(2) Relate your topic to different countries as well as 
the United States and your own city. 

(3) Your group will be .required to present an oral talk 
with each member taking part; or your presentation 
may be in the form of a panel discussion. 

(4) Your group should be prepared to end with a question 
and answer period. 

Individual assignment: Prepare a paper which covers the 
following points: 

(1) List all the sourcas that you used. 

(2) Make a list of exactly what you did in the group 
project. 
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(3) Make a list of what you think were the main ideas and 
facts dealt with by your group. 

The following are some suggested tppics for group research: 

GROUP ONE — l^at Factors Act to Limit Population Growth? 

Consider the following: 

(a) immigration and emigration 

(b) industrialized countries versus developing . 
countries 

(c) social mores (marriage, customs, religion, 
etc.) 

(d) disasters and wars ^ ; 

' fnedTcaX"^ a3van ce s ' 

GROUP TV/0— What Factors Ace to Increase Populations? 

Consider the following; 

(a) ., immigration and emigration \ ^ 

(b) industrialization • 

(c) social mores and customs 

(d) affluence., 

(e) medical advances^ (inuoculation, sanitation, 
etc.) 

(f) baby booms ^ 

*, , 

GROUP THREE — l^^hat Are the Results of Overpopulation? 
Consider the following: 

(a) environment 

(b) psychological results 

(c) 'Style of living changes; quality of life 

(d) physiological results 

(e) population that continues to grow at i^s < ^ 
present rate 

GROUP FOUR— "What Must and Can Be Done to Stop Overpopulation? 

Consider the following: 

(a) individual level attitude changes 
: (b) local level changes (education) 

(c) United States and the rest of the world 
' (d) voluntary versus involuntary measures 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 

SUBJECT: 

CONCEPT: 

REFERENCfc' 



To assist- students in clarifying valueii in support of 
or opposed to national population growth. 

Senior high school 
Social Studies 

Personal and collective decisions and actions can change the 
size and character of populations as related to fartility 
planning/birth control. 

Popul ation and the American Future . The Report of the 
Coramission on Population Growth and the Americ^ii Future e^,^^ . 



-Within the last half century Japan, England-'ard Wares-.-Tranca Denmaf k. ^ 
Norway, West Germany, Hungary, Sweden, and Switzerland have all -^P^l^^-^?^ 
periods ^f replacement level fertility lasting a decade or more Aad today 
some countries approaching non-growing populations are concerned about 
possible labor shortages. 

Greece is one nation now implementing a policy to increase het population 
size. This policy, described m the article below, f ^ 

'T.aby bonus'\ In marked contrast :o this are the kinds of policy goals 
recommended for the United States >>y the Commission. 

ACTIVITY: Use the/article, the excerpt from tbe Commission Report, and 
the listed questions as springboards for comparing diverge 
population policies, and the different values on which these 
policies are based. 

Students' should be encouraged to explore the consequences of 
.4ch policy for the country in which It Is to be Implemented. 

nd to examine the impllcatlons^the„tm p°LlciiS could have 

on other countries. The students should then be encouraged 
to take a position for or against the. proposed policies. 
Students should also take positions concerning the role of 
governments In providing Incentives for population Increases 
or decreaseis . 

GREECE OFFERS BABY BONUS 
TO OFFSET POPULATION DIP* 

ATHENS—Greece Is offering bonuses?- to families having more , 
than three children as; a means of increasing her population. 

Concerned that she may end up a nation of stagnant. If not 
declining poputatlon. Greece has decided to give a monthly^ 
bonus of $17 for each child born to couples In "f'^re 
The Greek population. It Is noted, is going up about half the 
rate of the average of the rest of the world. 
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Soterios Agapitides, deputy economic minister, notes that the 
Social evolution is out-distancing the economic progress of 
the nation. In Greece as elsewhere, the rural population is 
moving into the cities. 

Architects and city planner^ have tried to cram as many 
people as possible into as small a space as possible. Clus- 
ters of apartment dwellings have appeared in the major cities. 
The average blue- or white-collar worker can afford only a 
- two or three room flat — just large enough for one or two 
children. : 

Although illegal, aborti-Oi^i are relatively inexpensive and 
^ _ — ~ — '^'^ea9y-'-tiy-~ob-tainr~~'^'^' " ; ' """^ 

Emigration is another factor keeping the population down to 
8.6 million. 

Decades of economic paucity have led many poor Greeks to move 

abroad. In the decade 1960-69 the manpower drain reached 
well over 1.7 million. Most head for V/est Germany, the. 
United States, or Australia. 

The majority of migrants are in the 20-30 age group. 

Officials believe that the baby bonus plan will help alleviate 
the problem, but the results will not be evident for years. 

*Reprinted with permission from THE HELLENIC CHRONICLE, Boston, Mass. 

POLICY GOALS (Excerpt from the Commission Report, p. 78) 

In the broadest sense, the goals of the population policies 
we recommend aim at creating social conditions wherein the 
desired values of individuals, families, and communities can 
- / be realized ; equalizing social and economic opportunities for 

Women and members of disadvantaged minorities; and enhancing 
the potential for improving the quality of life. 

At the educational level, we wish to increase public awareness 
and understanding of the ImpliL'.ations of population change and 
simultaneously further our knowledge of the causes and conse- 
quences of population change, ^ 

In regard to childbearing and child-rearing, the goals of oui* 
recommendations are to: (1) maximize information and know- 
ledge about human reproduction and its implications for the 
family; (2) improve the quality of the setting in which chil- 
dren are raised; (3) neutralize insofar as. it is practicable 
and consistent with other values those legal, social, and 
institutional pressures that historically have been mainly 
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pronatalist in character; and (4) enable individuals to avoid 
unwanted childbearing, thereby enhancing their ability to 
realize their preferences. These particular policies are ^ 
aimed at facilitating the social, economic, and legal 
conations within our society which increase ethical responsi- 
bi^^y and-^the opportunity for unbiased choice in human 
reproduction and child-rearing. At the same .time, by eni^<anc~ 
ing the inaividual's opportunity to make a real choice between 
haying few children and having many, between parenthood and 
childlessness, and between marriage and the single states 
these policies together will undoubtedly slow our rate of 
population grcwth and accelerate the advent of population- 

In connection with the geographic distribution of population, 
our objectives are to ease and guide the process of population 
movement, to facilitate planning for the accommodation of 
movements, and to increase the freedom of choice in residen- • 
tial locations. 

1. Wliat are some of the factors that are leading to a 
population decline in Gree|e? What else can you find 
out about the population irj Greece? 

2. What position does the Gre^ government take toward non- 
growth? What words or phrases in the article make you 
think this? Why do you think the Greek government made 
a policy like thks one? si 

3. Do you think thi| is a good policy? Why or why not? 

\ ' . , 

4. What are the implications of the Greek policy for another 
country? Ftfr th'| world? 

" 

5. Do you think thai governments should make a policy about 
family size? Why or why not? 

6. Do you feel. that a non-growing population is a legitimate 
goal for the United States? For other Indus triali'*jed 
countries? For developing countries? 

7. What means are available to a country to attain a non- 
growing population? Which of these do you feel should 
be used in the United States? Which of these are recom- 
mended by the Commission for the United States? 
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PURPOSE: To examine the relationship of available tillable land to 

death rate in a populous countiry, 

LEVEL: Senior high school 

SqBJECX: Social Studies 

Science 



CONCEPT: Population changes in the United States and other nations 
, _. ^f^^c^ the individual aiid society as related to resource 

demand and depletion, , 



.:_J££EREIJCE; -Wag jrd-^oputartlon-^rgfms^ — STgns'^oI"' HopiT^igns" of Stress . 

Lester R. Brown. WorldWatch Institute, 1776 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N-W. , Washington, D.C. 20036. $2.00. 



ACTIVITY: 



Reyeiw with the class the fundamental fact that tnost of the 
world's food supply comes from tillable land. Review 
al30 the fact that productive agricultural land. is severely 
limited in countries such as Bangladesh with a population 
of more than 75 million living in an area of 55,000 square 
.miles (only slightly larger than Florida). 

Landowners, even those with small holdings, are in a 
position to produce some or much of the foodstuff needed 
to prevent starvation or debilitating illness in their 
families as is shown in the table cited below- / 

■ /■ 

Engage the class in. analyzing differential death rates of 
fajnilies th amounts shown In^ 

the table. Why are land hordings sc smali? 7\?bat/ if any-^^^^^ 
thing, can be done to improve the situation? Is it possible 
or likely that the condition present in Bangladesh will 
develop in other countries? What can/should be done to 
reduce the likelihood? Can/should the United States or some 
other political agency concern itself with such a problem? 



Death Rate in 1975 by Size of Landholdings 
Companiganj, Bangladesh 



Size of Land Holding (Acres) 
None 

* ' .01 - .49 . 

.50 - 2.99 
3.00+ 



Death Rate (per 1,000) 

35.8 
28.4 
21.5 
12,2 



Source: The Johns Hopkins University School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, preliminary data. 
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PURPOSE: 

LEVEL: 
SUBJECT : 
CONCEPT: 



ACTIVITY: 



To examine arguments in favor of and opposed to ab^ortion 
as a population control policy- ; - — - 

Senior high school 



Social Studies - . *. 

Personal and collective decisions and actions can change 
the size and character of populations as related .to 
fertility planning/birth control. 1 



IJ^T^ToTrs'T^i'S^s of controlling family ^ize is a. rapidly 
growing practice throughbut the worldi The\practice is 
legal and availab.le at very low or nolcost to wom^n in^^P^"' 
China, India and several other . countries . The United States 
Supreme Court in 1973 "overruled all state lavs that 

restrict or prohibit a woman^s right to an abortion during^ 

the first 3 months of pregnancy-'^ 

The question of abortion is an extremely emotionaJ issue. / 
Some groups^ object violently to . the practice on religious,, 
ethical, or moral grounds. Other groups are equally strong 
in their belief that the practice can be justified. 

Ask for 3-5 students to do research and summarize the argu- 
ments opposing abortion while a similar group prepare the 
opposite point of view. Ask the groups to report to the 
class. In follow-up discussion consider ^questions such as ^ 
the right, if any, of the father to ie involved in a woman s 
decision to terminate a pregnancy. \ 
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i PURPOSE: 
LEVEL: 
""SUBJECT: 

CoVcEPT : 



~RE^2ER-EN<3&r 
ACTIVITY: 



To overview many dimensions of the population problem. 

Senior high school . ' 

Science ^ — — - - , _ ^ 

Social Studies 

Population changes in the United States and other nations . 
affect the individual and society as related to many 
factors, 

-BtferTty-T^ro--DiTrCTSlt3TTs-"af-dTe-^PopTritita^ LnstreT 
R. Brown, Patricia L, McGrath, Bruce Stokes. WorldWatch 
Paper //5, 1976. WorldWatch Institute, 1776 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W. , Washington, D.G. 20036, $2-00. Class use 
orders of 20 pr more $1.25 each. 

«" . 

The teachers should. If possible, secure and read a copy 
of this 80-page booklet which points out how population 
growth and other aspects of human development are directly 
\ linked . ■ 

. ^, 

.Present to the class the general idea advanced by the' 
authors that relationships exist between population growth, 
particularly the very rapid growth now. present in many 



countriesj and the following 


world- 


-wide concerns: 


1.. 


Literacy 


12. 


Income 


2. 


Oceanic Fisheries 


13. 


Urbanization 


3. 


Natural Recreation Areas 


14. 


Deforestation 


4. 


Pollution 


15. 


Political Conflict 


5. 


Inflation 


16. 


Minerals 


6. 


Environmental Illness 


17. 


Health Services 


7. 


Hunger 


18. 


Water 


8. 


Housing 


. 19. 


Unemployment 


9. 


Climate Change 


20. 


Endangered Species 


10. 


Overgrazing 


21. 


. Energy 


11. 


Crowding 


22. 


Individual Freedom 



Ask students individually or in groups of two or three to 
select one of these concerns .and do library research and/ 
or interviews with knowledgeable persons to find out how 
these areas of concern are affected negatively by popula- 
tion growth. 

Ask students to develop- a short paper summarizing^ their 
findings. Ask students, also, to make recommendations 
about what can or should be done about the area of concern 
they have studied. 
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To consider moral issues involved in providing food to 
starving populations. 

Senior high school 



Social Studies 

^Struggles of many families and nations to develop 
Wonomically are prolonged and made more difficult by 
rapid population growth. \ 



al^act that 



-Ee^M-ew with^ class t^lie historical ^act that famine was, 
in earlier times, an effective population control me hanism. 
Prior^ to" the development of modern communication ana trans- 
~porta^ioa-sySX,ems._miJLJJ^ons_^J_{^^ died from s tarvation 
in countries such as China and India witfioTTF^ece^iving - 
substantial help from other countries. \ 



\ 



\ 



Sub sequently 



Today through the help of agencies .such as th^e United 
Nations, tlie United States Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and religious groups, food Is quickly sent to areas 
where starvation threatens. Children who, in earv^ier times 
Would have starved to death, arc kept alive, 
they marry, Have children, and add to the population 
explosion. \ 

Some persons hav/a argued that the United States govemmetit 
should not send iood to any country unable to feed itselfX 
unless that countVy undertakes serious measures to limit 
its population growth. 




Engage 'e c\ in '»dis cussing the two sides of this 
position. ' paruVof the discussion invite religio 
ieade rs (pries t , miniate r, rabbi ) and , if possjJ^i-eT^ 
spokesman from the Un^-^ed- Nations to come'T.nto the class- 
room to present their ideas on this subject. 
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BASIC GLOSSARY 



AGE-SEX PYRAMID - a horizontal barograph comparing the proportions of males . 
and females in different age groups in the population. 

DEMOGRAPHIC TRANSITION - a theory of- population change from high death rates 
and high birth rates to low death-rates and low birth rates. During 
the period of transition there is rapid population increase due to 
lower_,death-J^jat.^sjj)receding the lowering birth rates. • 

DEMOGRAPHY - the statistical study of populations dealing primarily wich 

vital statistics such as births, deaths, marriages, and population 

distribution. 

■ FERTILITY RATE.- the number of births per 1000 women in the 15-44 age group. 

■/•■' ■ " ■ ^. 

— GR0WTIl-RATE„r_the_percentage of increase or decrease of a population, 

is the number -of births minus the number of deaths-per-1000-.populatl5n,_ 
> + net migration, expressed as a percentage. 

NATURAL CONTROLS - those natural forces which operate to keep populations 
in check. These include famine, disease, plagues, pestilence, and 
environmental changes. 

PRO-NATALIST - refars to cultural attitudes and values which favor mother- 
hood and large families. 

PROJECTION - an assumption or estimate of what a population will number at 
some future date based on present trends. It is NOT a prediction. If 
conditions change, the projections remain technically correct even 
though they prove to be inaccurate. 

REPLACEMENT LEVEL OF FERTILITY - a completed fertility rate of 2.11 wherein 
thvire will be just enough births to replace the parents^and compensate 
for premature deaths, assuming proper age structure and no net effect, 
of migration. 

ZERO POPULATION GROWTH (2PG) - the stabilization of a country's growth rate 
at G.0%. This occurs when birth rates and death rates are equal, 
assuming no net_effect of migration. 
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FRE-POST TEST ON POPULATION 
(Measure the Impact of ycur Pop Ed teaching) 
(Students might also survey family and community) 



Fart 1: FACTUAL TEST 

1. What is the size of Che world population today? 

a. 900 million 

b. 2.2 million 

c. 4.0 billion 

d. 7.4 billion 

—-^■'■e.-- -2.2 billion . 

2. What is the present rate of growth of world population? 

b. 2% - 

c. 5% . 

d. 10% ' . * , , 

"3. If-^world- population continues its present rate of growth, how 

long will it take Ko double? .--^ 

a. 10 years or less 

b. about 20 years 

c. about 35 years 

d. about 95 yeais 

e. about 120 years 

4. What is the population size of the United States today? 

a. under 50 million 

b. about 75 million 

c. about 110 million - ^ 

d. about ^15 millioa-' * 

e. over 500 million 

5. If the U.S. population continues to grow at its present rate, 
how long will it take to double? 

a. 10 years or less 

b. about 25 years 
^ c. about 35 years 

d. about 95 years 
'e. about 120 years 

6. (T or F) In reference to the current l^S. population, a 
replacement level of 2.1 average number of children means a 
zero rate of growth. 

7. (T or F) We have now (in 1977) reached zero population growth 

8. (T or F) Once replacement fertility level is reached, a 
population will have stabilized. 
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9. ./which of the following has the greatest number of people? 
^.r a. China 

b. India 

c. Europe 

d. North America ' ^ 

e. Latin America : ^ 



10. - Which regidn has the fastest growing population in "the""wo"rrd 

today? 

a. U.S.S.R. 

b. Europe 

c. Latin America 

d. Africa 

e. Asia 

11. What percentage of U.S. population growth is due to immigration? 

a. 1% " " " ■ — - 

b. 5% 

c. ' 12% 

d. 18% 

e. 29% 

12. Which of the following has NOT been a major cause of the popu- 
lation explosion? 

a. lower infant mortality 

b. longer life4kpan , 

c. ^ improved sanitation 

d. increase in birth rates 

e. modern preventive medicine 

13. ,In the "Have^Not" or developing nations, which of the following 

is true? 

a. birth 'rates are high 

b. . death rates are high . 

c. literacy rates are high 

d. per capita income is high 

e. population growth rates are low 

lA. According to a national survey in 1970, what percent of all 
births were unplanned? 

a. 15%- 

b. 25% 

c. 33% 

d. A4% 
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Part II: PRE-POST ATTITUDINAL TEST 

(There are: no "right'* or "wrong" answers here. The tally 
■of class answers should merely indicate attitudinal shifts 
during your Pop Ed instruction. Students might also survey 
faiiiily or conimunity attitudes.) 

a = strongly agree d ^ disagree 

b « agree - e- strongly disagree 

c = neutral 

Place the letter which best expresses your feelings nekc to each 
s tatement. 

1. The United Statet; is currently overpopulated. 

2. The world is currently overpopulated. 

3. Couples should limit their family size to two. 

4. If we do not increase our population, U.S. business will suffer — 
from lack, of customers. 

5. Married couples have a responsibility-to limit family ^size . 

6. Population growth causes other economic and social problems to 
worsen . 

7. To control population, tax exemptions should "be provided *for 
only the first two children. 

8» A woman *s place is in the home. 

9. A woman needs children to be happy. 

10. Lower income families contribute mor^ to population growth than 
middle incoii.e families. ^^-^ > v 

11. Welfare agencies should not give aid for more than X:^o dependent 
children. ' ' ' . 

12. After two illegitimate births, a woman should be sterilized. 

. 13. A woman should be allowed to have an abortion if she wants it. 
14. Having an abortion is a crime — no matter what the situation. 



15. The government should set up birth control clinics and provide 
contraceptives to anyone who requests them. 

16. Population growth in underdeveloped nations is more serious 
than It is in the U.S. " T , ' ~v 
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17. There is a population explosion in the world today. 

18. There is a population crisis in the world today. 

19. If underdeveloped countries do not control their population 
growth, the U.S. should cut off foreign ^id Co them. 

20. The UJS. should put more money and effort into research for 
nevr, safe, and effective birth control methods. 

21. People should not worry abput population growth because 'We 'can 
always migrate to other planets. . ^ 

22. People should not worry about population growth,, becalise 
science and technology will find a way to solve our problems 
of food and energy shortages. 



ANSWERS: Part 1; Factual Test 
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RESOURCES 



I'EACHING MATERIALS 

1. - ENVIRONMENT 'i^MD POPULATION: A,, SOURCEWBOOK FOR TEACHERS. Katliryn 

Horsley. 1972. $3.95- Na *unal Education Association, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. ^Material relate, .^pulation variables to various social 
and natural pressures. Includes concept statements, discussions, 
class acti,vities, reference, and- audio-visual material recommendations. 
Concepts are developed at junior and senior high school levels tor 
infusion into courses in Contemporary Issues, Family Life, lUstcry/ 
Social Studies, Science, and Sociology, 

2. INTERCHANGE. Judith R. Seltzer, ed., and Carol Fletcher. The 
Population Reference Bureau, 1337 Connecticut Ave., N.W. , Washl ;on, 
D.C. 20036. $2/year. A bimonthly population education newsletter 
contaiKiing articles , desc77,ipt:ions of educational materials, events 

in Pop Ed such as training workshops, and ''Activity Sketches for 
classroom use. (1st copy free.) 

3 POPULATION. Valerie K. Oppenheimer. Headline Series No. 206, 1971. 
$1. Foreign-Policy Association, Ir.-. , 345 E. 46th Street, 'New York' 
10017 Booklet discussing trends in world population growth, ^demo- 
graphic concepts, thv- problem of .feeding an increasing population, 
environmental, devastation, aitd family planning in developing and 
■ industrialized nations- Civ/ers trends and attitudes relating to 
fertility, abortion, snerilization , women's iroles, U.S. population 
policy at home and abroad, and population control. 

A. POPULATION EDUCATION KIT. $.U50. Zero Population Growth, 1346 

Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, VC 20036. Folder containing 
annotated lists of teaching materials, films-, population study ^ 
centers, and population-related organizations; reprints of articles 
and activities. World Popula tion Data Sheet, and informative posters; 
' and a sampling of teaching materials. 

5 "options: A STUDY GUIDE TO POPULATION AND THE AMERICAN FUTURE. 1973. 
KiJthryn Ho -.ley, et all. The Population Reference Bureau, 1337 
Connecticut Ave., N. W ., Washington , DC. 20036. A study guide for 
teachers and community le,-ders to explore U.S. population issues. To 
be used with or^Wapendent of the film, • "Population and the American 
Future". 

EQUILIBRIUM. January, 1974/Vol. II, //I. $1- Zero Population Growth, 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W. , Washington , DC 20036. Contains good 
background discussi-ons on Population Education, as well as factual. 
\. information, activities, and resources for immediate classroom" use, 

7 "PopuJation: Facts and Mal.erials for Classroom." Carl A. Huether. 
THE SCIENCE TEACHER, Vol. 41, //9 , Dec, 1974. A ready reference for 
the classroom containing facts, activities, and references. 
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8. "Sources and Resources, Population Education.'* Kathryn Hoi'sley. 
SOCIAL EDUCATION, April, 1972. References on readings and audio- 



9. A STRUCTURE FOR POPUU\TION EDUCATION. 197^. ' Mary Turner Lane and 
Ralph E. Wileman. Carolina Population Center, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, WC 27514. One of the most thorough treatises 
on behavioral objectives, concepts, and curriculum, as well as 
appendix of references. 

10. WORLD B/VNiC ATLAS. World Bank, 1818 II St., N.W. , Washington, DC 20433. 
A collection of data concerning national population, per capita 
production, and growth rates. 

11. "Population Education: A Challenge for the Seventies." POPULATION 
BULLETIN, February, 1970. Population Reference Bureau, Inc., 1337 
Connecticut Ave., N.W. , Washington, DC 20036. This booklet traces ' 
the f.istorical development 'of the field indicating the ' principal 
rationales for developing population education. 

12. TEACHING f0PUU\TI0N CONCEPTS. Pat King and John Landahl, 1976. 
Dolphin Enterprises, 1207 N.E. 103rd St., Seattle, WA 98125. $4.20. 
An excellent short teaching manual on basic population concepts for 
teacher and student. Elementary and secondary teaching activities 
are included. This booklet was ..- rlginally prepared for the Office 

v.. - of the Superintendent of. Public Instruction, in the State of 
Washington. 

: 13. POPULATION EDUCATION TASK CARDS. A set of 23 cards, each of which 
includes a learning objective involving a population concept and a 
self-contained activity designed to teach the concept,. Designed, and 
"field-tested by the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State of Washington.* Available, Dolphin Enterprises, as above. $5.25. 

14. " EC0~-AN ISLAJ^D SIMULATION GAME. A 16-page booklet for an intriguing 

simulation game for upper elementary levei incorporating a number of 
population/environment concepts. Field tested as above. Available 
f.rom Dolphin E/iterprises as above. $1.55. 

15. SOURCEBOOK ON POPULATION, 1970-76. An excellent and detailed current 
annotated refk.M- -e book on bibliography, organizations*, training 

. programs, and . .ler information useful in the population dynamics 
field. Population Reference Bureau, 1337 Connect] : Ave., N- W. , 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

16. WORLD AND U.S. POPULATION CHARTS, I. Population Reference* Bureau, 
1337 Connecticut Ave., N. W. , Washington, D. C. ^0036. • Charts ar^ 
available annually and contain the most current demographic data on 
the^U. S. and other nations. A cost of $3.50 for, a set of eight wall 
charts and 10 sets of notebook-size reproductions. Section II includes 
world energy production, consumption and populatioi., 1950 and 1974, age 
structure, status of women in the U.S. and other data. A cost of $3»00 
for a set of six wall charts and 10 notebook-size sets. 
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17. FOOD FOR THOUGHT: A POPUU/f^^N SI^^^^ATIO^• KxT' ^^roi t'letcher and 

Rebecca Davidson. $3.00. A ^^olo-pl^ying ^x^j^C^s^ m the reiatioashi^js , 
problems and consequences ^^^^ivod ^" populati^:?" gtowth and distribu- 
tion of food with respect lanti ^^"^a. Av^^j^^ble from Population - — 

Reference Bureau (address ^^^H-e) , Vop^^^t^r^o Institute, HO Mary- 
land Ave./^N.E., Washlngtti^' 20^02, 



18. PLANNING FOR PEOPLE: IM^ DECISION f^^Xj^c; Ktf. Utilizing the 
state of .Connecticut as q ^^^^1, c^^^ self^tj^^cru-^j-ional curriculum" 
unit on population growth ^ne o^ 13 ut^it^^ It deals with alter^ 
native patterns for futur^ ^%ulacl°n gr^^^tbi the role qf 
population data in land ^^cisi^" making. pat^ from.othe.r states 
can easily be substituteti^ ^58. £nvi^onmQJ^^^pop^j^ation Education 
Services, 21 Merritt St . ,y^^^ier.. CT. 

19. POPULATION EDUCATION: AND RESOURCB:^^ Judith T;.. SeUzer and 
Jo .\nn Robinson. Popuiat^^ ^etet^^ce Bur^^^^ 13^7 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington, UC 200^/^" $i. This ^^^kie^ U a comprehensive 
Ustin'g o_ populatiort matj^/^ns an^ or^^a^^Z^^ions for teachers and 
community leaders. 

20. POPULATION AND HUMAN DEVlj, /^^lENl': A CoHRSfi ctJRRtcUUI'l INCLUDING 

■ LESSON PLANS, ACTIVITIES 7> BIBI^IOCRAPHY. j975. Elaine M"rphy. 

The Population Institute,' Maryland A^e.^ j,. E. , Washington, D.C. 

20002,41pp., $1.00. An /'^'^standt^S ■n«^*^t<Ji5'^^PUnary population 
course outline for advanc/ ^igh School stUdefts, or traininfe of 
teachers . 

21. THE POPULATION EDUCATION >^ChER' 5 WORKSHOP pACKAcg. Urban Life- 
Population Education Ins^^^e, '2^18 Sc %i St Baltimore, Md 
21218. Mass Media ■'^^o^i/.l^, N. *^ne5 ^t. , Baltimore, Md. 
21218 1976. $20.00. A ^^^Hcultfl" tested .^^ Baltimore clcy schools 
vhich applies social stu^J^^ population con^^pts to a local situation. 

22. EXPLOSION-. A SIMULATION / \ SOCIETY'S STt^ugGP TO SOLVE' IJS POPULATION 
^ PROBLl-MS, 1980-2015. In^/^t, 262, He^i^^, CA 92040. An_ 

intriguing simulation S^jKei aPOn a hyp^^j^etl^al disaster striking 
planet- Karth, allowing o^^ -^tie l^nd ma^s at,a S'^Oup of people to survive 

23. A STUDENT' S INTRODUCTION ij^.^CCEsSIt^q. THt. 1970 CENSUS, INSTRUCTOR'S . 
KIT FOR ACCESSING CENSUS. /"'^^AU pPODUcTS At^ SERVICES, THREE CASE » 



STUDIES." Data User Serv)^/^ Div. , Burea" oj fhe census, 
Washington, D.C. 20233 

24, MAN AND ENVIRONMENT FOR ./q^DArV SCHOOLS. fjational Association for 

% S.W- 73rd St. (4ian>i, Fla. 331«. , ?4. 



Environmental Miucauiuu^ c/ y o. ■ ^ . > 

A guide for developing a. ^irort^^^^tal -Ut^iCUlum including One 
module- on population. sj/^^^gies for impl^^^fitation included. 
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BACKGROUND READINGS .FOR TEACHERS a:^D SKCON^DARY STUDEN^TS 

1. THE LIMITS TO GROWTH. 1972. D. Meadows, et al. N.Y Universe Books, 
available from Potomac Associates, 1707 L Scvcet, N.W., Washington, 

DC 20036, $2.75. A report of an jlntematit.';ial group of scholars who 
conducted the first global computer model study to" dcitar:niue predic- 
tions of man's future based upon population growth,, pollution , 
resource depletion, industrial output, and other parameters, 

2. THE .VMERIC/V\ POPULATION DEBATE. Danica Callahan, ed. 1971. $2.50. 
Doubleday, Garden City, NY. A collection of 23 a rtic.i es -which discuss 
whether or not the U.S. has a population problem and possible solutions, 
v^arious interpretations of data and numerous value, positions are 
presented. 

3. POPULATION AHV THE /iMERIC.VN FUTURE. 1972. ;;1.75. The, commission on 
Population Growth and the American Future, Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Offica, Wasiiingcon DC 20402. The report of 
Federi^l Commission's two-year stutH* or. economic, social, and environ- 
mental implications of U.S. population growth. The single best repre- 
sentation of trends in the U.S. Also available at most bookstores in 
paperback. 

4. THE DISECONOMICS OK GROWTH. 1973. H. V. Hodsen. $1,25. Ballantine 
Books, New York, u critical examination of the theory of economic 

. growth £is related to human welfare. Offers a balair/'U analysis «;i the 
"growthmania" of the postwar period. 

5. SEEDS OF CH^V:^GE: THE GREEN REVOLUTION AND DEVELOPMENT IN THE 19 70 's. 
BY BREAD ALONE. B^th by Lester R. Brown. Praeger Publishers. Dis- 
cussions of the world food-population problem. ' 

6. ''Energy Resources." M. King Hubbert. RESOURCES A^ND M/\N, compiled by 
the Committee on Resources and Man, National Academy of Sciences- 
National Resources Council, W. H. Freeman and'^Co., San Francisco, 1969, 
pp. 157-242. /\ ready reference to U.S. and wojrld .resources, and. 
resource-depletion projections. Also in same publication, "Food from 
th(- Sea," W. E. Ricker, and ''Food from the Land," S. B. Hendricks 

7. ''Are We Running Out of Fuel?" Irving Bingelsdorf. NATIONAL WILDLIFE 

■' 9:4-9. Februa ry- Ma r c h ♦ 1971. A disc us s i o n p.f the. ^aer gy„. dil emma : -. ~ -~ 

" c r i s i s o r ~ my th ? - 

""8. THE"nKXT hundred YEARS. . Harrison Brown, James Bonner, and John Weis. 
N.Y» Viking Press. 1957. A discussion of the projected trends, 
problems, and solutions of this century and the ne^t. 

9. "Population." TEEM l:lr34, April, 1972. Available from T. S. DennisoP 
and Company, Inc., 5100 W. 82nd St., Minnear; Us, ^^N 55437. $1.50. 

An entire issue devote'l to population. 

10. mo SH.VLL LIVf?: MAN'S CONTROL OVER BIRTH AND DEATH. 1970. American 
Friends Service? Committee. N.'Y*, 'Hill and Wang. A discussion of -th^ 
ethics and values, surrounding birth control. 

■ 183 ■ 
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11. "Overpopulated Merica.'' Wayne H. Davis. THE NEW RF.PUBLIC .162 : 13-15. 
January 10, 1970. Excellent short overview article on the population 
dilemma. 

12. "The Tragedy of the Commons," Garrett liardin. SCIENCE 162:1243-48. 
Dec^ember 13; 1968. A classic and unique discussion of the ethic 
population limitation. 

13. "Population Density and Social Path:)logy." -ohn B. Calhoun. 
SCIENTIFIC A>IERICAN 206:32, 139-146. February, 1962, Results 
of animal behavioral studies on overcrowding. 

14 "Social SuborL\ination, Population Density, and^Mamallian Evolution." 
John B. Chriatian. SCIENCE 168:84-90. April 3, 1970. SCIENCE 170: 
345-46. Ctetober 16, 1970. 

15. FAMINE, 1975.. William Paddock and Pa^Paddock. Prentice- Hall . 
One of the most thorough discussions of the food dilemma in the 
developing nations. 

16. THE POPULATION DOMB. Paul R. Ehrlich. Reprint 1975, Anerican Reprint 
Co., River City Press., P.O. Box 1200, Mattituck, N.V. 11952.. A 
missionary appeal to resolve the population pi jblem. 

17. ABORTION. Bernard Ransil. , 1969. Paulist Press. A rational theolo- 
' gical and medical discussion of the ethics of abortion. 

18. "Alternative R:>: ?s for Women." ZERO POPULATION GROWTH NATIONAL 
REPORTER 3:l--27. May, 1971. Zero Population Growth, 1346 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20036. 

19. "Guiding Local Growth." 'EQUILIBRIUM, Vol. 1, #1- January, 1973. 

Zero Population Growth, 1346 Connecticut Ave.' N.W. , Washington; D,C. , 
20036. Discussion of problems of localized population distribution, 
and suggestions for citizenry involvement. ' 

20. WorldWatch Paper 5: "Twenty- two Dimensions of the Population Problem." 
March, 1976. Lester R. Brown, Patricia L. McGrath, Bruce Stokes. ?2. 

21. WorldWatch Paper 8: "World Population Trends: Signs of Hope, Signs of 
Stress " ,Lester.--R.~-Brown.^ -OGtoberr-1976.. — Vforldwatch^-InstiCute,- — : 



1776 Maasachusetts Ave., N. , Washington, D.C 20036. 

22. STJUTEGY FOR SURVIVAL: AN EXPLORATION OF THE LIMITS TO FURTr.iiR 

POPULATION AND INDUSTRIAL GROWTH. Arthur S. Boughey. Califcrnia: 
W. A. Benjamin, Inc., 1976. An excellent tjynthesis and inquiry into 
t;he limits to growth controversy from a systems approach* 

23 IN THE HUMAN ItTTEREST: A STJUTEGY TO STABILIZE WORLD POPULATION. 

Lester Brown. New York: Nortofl, 1974. 190 pp $2,95. An excellent 
publication on the world food crisis. 
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24. WORLD WITHOUT BORDERS. Lester Brown. York: Random House, 1973. 
$2.95. 

25. TOWARD A STEADY-STATE ECONOMY. Herman Daly. Freeman. 1973. A 
refreshing new approach to economics through environmental and human- 
istic considerations. $4.95. 

26. CROWDING AND BEHAVIOR. aialsa Loo.' tfew York. MSS Information Corp., 
1974. $6.25. A basic must for anyone interested in the behavioral 
effects of crowding. 

27. POPULATION AND FOOD: CRUCIAL ISSUES. National Academy of Sciences. 
Committee on World Food, Health, and Population. Washington, D. C. 
National Academy of Sciences, 1975- $4, An excellent factual resource 
on the population/food dilemma. 

28. TIME OF FAMINES: AMERICAN AND THE WORLD FOOD CRISIS. William Paddock 
and Paul Paddock. Boston: Litti^ Brown, 1976. A timely book on the 
world food crisis, 

29. SMALL IS BEAUTIFUL: E'^ONOMICS AS IF PEOPLE MATTERED. E. F. Schumacher. 
Harper & Row. 1976. A must to accompany Herman Daly's publication for 

a book into the newest divergent economic/environmental thinking. $8.95. 

30. ONLY ONE EARTH: THE CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF A SMALL PLANET, Barbara War. 
and Rene Dubos. New York: Norton, 1972, $6.95 

31. WORLD POPULATION GROWTH AND RESPONSE: 1965-1975. Population Reference 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. $4.00. An outstanding resource which provides 
a summary ten-year survey of population trends on a global basis and 
within selected nations* 



■ READINGS FOR STUDENTS, GIIADES 3-12 

1. THiS CROWDED WORLD, Lillian Frank^^I. $1.5a, Columbia Books, Inq. , 
915 15th Sc., Washington, DC 20005. Describes the population 
explosion," focusing on Uunger, poverty, and the degraded environment. 
Good explanation of how populations grow. Good graphics. Grades 3-5. 

2. PEOPLE. Robert., C... Cook rfnd Jane - Lech t. SO.. Columbia Books , "The :, 

917,15th Street, N.W., Washington, DC,20o65. Vr -orrpts to assist, 
student in seeing population pressures such as i ood shortages and 
health problems. Good graphics. Grades 5-7. 

3. THE WORLD POPULATION DILFJ^. 1972. Columbia Books, Inc., 917 15th 
St., N.W., Washington, DC 20005. $2. Good explanation of demographic 
concepts and trends. Illuctra'tes relationships of population and 
nuclear war, pollution, racism, nationalism, world poverty. Secondary 
and Junior College. 

4. " THE CRUCIAL GENERATION. Davic^ B. Van Vleck. 1971. 30 pp. Optimum 

Population, Inc., Charlotte, VT ''05^^45. Discussion of how babies are 
produced, how r.o prevent them, arid implications of -copulation 'growth. 
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I 

AUDIO-VISUALS 



The following materials are available for rental simply by sending a 
request to: - 

Dr<: Carl A. Haether 
Dept. of Biology 
Univ. of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, OH 45221 

Film requests should state the namG(s) of the film(s) and the date(s) 
wanted. Preferably, alternate dates should also be stated. There is a $3 
fee for each film ordered, payable immediately after the showing. Each 
film must be in the ^mail one day after it is shown in order that the next 
scheduled request may utilize it. There is a fine of $5 for eac film 
returned late. As these films are in heavy demand, make requests eai'ly. 
Alternative commercial rental sources are listed in c^ se of conflicts. 

Asterisked films are also available from: 



Zero population Growth, Inc. 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202)785-0100 



\ 



Films -should be requested with f.wo alternate dates two months prior tx^ 
showings date by sending a written request. The charge per film is $10. 
Films are available on a 3-day loan. An extensive film-holding beyonci this 
listing is available upon request. 




*Populatlon and the 

Ame rican- Fu tu re 

(1972, color) 



Time 



60> 



Tomorrow's Worlcf: 
Feeding the Billions 
\ (f968, color) 



54 
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Commencary 

This excellent film details the 

- extensive- resear<;h -f-indlngs-and -^ 

recommendations of' the Presidential 
Commissiou on Populaticn and the 
American Future. Illusrtrates trends 
and attitudes prevailing in America 
on population in an easily under- 
standable and desirable approach. 
Grades 7 through college;; any class 
by subject. (Tvro 30-minute reels.) 

A special produced by NBC for tele- 
vision; narrated by Frank McGee. 
Suggests a nun]i)er of new approaches 
to Increasing the food supply—^ ^ 
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perhaps optimis ticalJ.y . Even though 
the film is 8 years old, many good, 
ways to improve food production are 
examined'. (See note under Beyond 
the Next Harvest . ) Grades 7 through 
college; niore oriented to science 
classes. 



Wolves and Wo If men 
(1974, color) 



Darwiu's Bulldog 
(1972, color) 



Beyond the Next Harvest 
(1973, color) 



52 . An outstanding film based upon 

research findings which discredits 
many negative myths about the wolf 
and emphasizes the social and human- 
like behavioral qualities of this 
intelligent animal. Increases 
understanding of population cycles 
of predator-prey relations^iips and 
of wolf as an endangered species. 
Grades 11 through college. Socio- 
behavioral and natural sciences. 

52 This film explores creationist vs. 
evolutionary theory as related to 
Darwin's Theory, of Natural Selection. 
■ Illustrates how Thomas Malthus* 
ideas about populations directly 
influenced Darwin's thinking. Dar- 
win's bulldog is Thomas Huxley who 
strongly defends Darwin's uriting 
against prevailing church doctrine. 
Grades 11 through college; biology. 

27 This film documents the growing 

world food crisis from a time of 
surplus, only 5 years ago, to the 
present global situation. Visual, 
statements of world hunger, inter-: 
views with 1974 World Food Conference 

_ .delegate s_i,tes^ 

Ward. Jean Mayer, and Sayed Marei) 
and factual narration by Norman 
Cousins mesh to show ail nations* 
and peoples* concen? for survival. 
(Note: This film, roduced in 1975, 
in many ways is an ^ -idate of ^ 
T omorrow's World: Feeding the \ 
Billions , but it is in rather sharp \ 
contrast to it. These two films- can 
be productively used in combination 
to show the changes in thinking and 
conditions in seven years time. Also, 
see note under Food From the Sea , as,; 
§7 .this film (optimistic) is also 
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The Lorax 
(1972, color) 



25 



Tragedy of the Commons 
(1971, color) 



23 



The Time of Man 
(1971, color) 



50 



*Say Goodbye 
(1972, color) 
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useful to contrast with Beyond the 
Next Harves t (pessimistic). The 
two together present a good balance. 

The wise words of the Onceler are 
worth listening to as he spins a 
fanciful tale with a serious theme: 
Clean up the environment before it 
is too late! In this delightful 
story the student is introduced to 
"Thneeds" which everyone needs. 
/\nd the Lorax,? Just what docis he 



do? Only Dr. 



this creature — which he does 



charmingly wi 



ch typical Seussian 



grade level; 



Seuss can describe 



logic. Produced by CBS, Inc. Any 



any class by subject. 



i\n intriguing film and teacher's 
guide based upon Garrett Hardin's 
classic article by the same tij:le. 
Provides numerous illustrated 
arguments for 1 population control. 
Film may be utilized in small dis- 
cussion segments with guide. 
Grades 11 through college; any 
class by subject. 

An outstanding film providing strong 
anthropological and biological 
approach emphasizing Uunan inter- 
relationship with environment. 
Explores human aggression, dominance 
and manipulation of the environment. 
Provides insight into the Workings 
of human nature. Excellent starting 
point for discussion in a population 
■modules — arade9-7-throu,.\h'^ol-lege-5 — 
any class by subject.; 

A dynamic and emotional film 
illustrating the interrelationships 
between humans and other species. 
Emphasizes the right all species 
have to share the planet and the ^ 
results of acts of' human aggression 
which have resulted in endangered 
and extinct species- Grades 7 
through college; any class by ^ 
subject. 
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Population Ecology 
(1965, color) 



Tilt 

(1973, color) 



19 By uti^Hzing a simple frviitfly ■ 

experiment, this film iLlustratPS 
how animal populations normally 
^grow and stabilize in response to 
environmental changes* Illustirates 
how human populations grow. (Growth 
rates in film are out of date, 
however, fine development of basic 
principles make the film still worth 
using.) Produced by Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Grades 7 thx 
college; any class by suV * 

. i ! ■ 

19 Produced by the. National F.iltt Bpard 
of Canada and the World i^anlc, ythis 
animated film raises quftsti<7iis about 
the distribution of wealth and food 
among the world's people. The World 
is compared to the ball in a pinball 
machine, bouncing this way or that 
according to the way It is manipu- 
lated. The forms that this may take 
are acted out by cartoon characters 
in a series of wryly amusing, sketches . 
It is a well done film with good 
depth, and it should be very useful, 
for promoting class discussions. 
Award: American Institute of 
Planners. Grades 7 through college 
(diffarenc levels of .students will 
see different aspects of jthis film); 
any class by subject. i 



^Tomorrow's Children 
(1971, color) 



17 Film provides strong indictment of 

the refusal of humans to follow 

nature ' s_ laws^. ^Sugigests sj^w 

populaHon growth through use of 
methods of contraception. 



*Vasectomy 
(1972, color) 



17 Presents pros and cons lof the vasec^ 

tomy procedure through interviews 
with couples who have used it. Also 
interviews men during the opieration' 
itself, although the p.^ocedure itself 
is only shown diagramatically. 
Grades 11 through college; any class 
by subject. j 



Boomsville 
(1969, color) 



11 



Animated film without) narration 
depicting historical /sequences of 
modern civilization, / Grades 1 
-th rougKO.2... 
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*World Population 
(1972, color) 



*Sorry, No Vacancy 
(1973, color) 



Food From the Sea 
(1972, color) 



4 Outstanding graphic visualization 

of how population has grown and has 
been distributed since 1 A.J. Does 
so through representing dots as 1 
million persons on a World map. 
Produced by U.S. Information 
Agency. Grades 7 through college; 
any class by subject. 

27 Dramatically illustrates the urgent 

conflict between world population 
growth and r-"5source consuuption 
by interviews with national experts - 

17 While malnutrition and starvation 

continue to plague humankind, 
increasing as population grows, 
oceanographers are searching the 
sear for new and inexpensive 
sources of protein. This new science 
includes fish-farming to increase the 
yield, turning species of tradition- 
ally rejected fish into FPC (fish 
protein concentrate) and conservation 
of those species that have been over- 
fished. Produced by Owen Lee, former 
member of the diving team of Jacques 
Cousteau's ship "Calypso," and the 
author of numerous books on the sea. 
Full length version of film awarded 
CINE Golden Eagle. 
(Note: Food From the Sea presents 
a rather optimistic picture of food 
production. Since Beyo nd the Next 
Harvest presents a more 'pessimistic 

point-of-viewv the*- r-firlms-^.can 

be effective used ier to 

present a good ba ; 



II. StIDE-TAPE PROGRAMS 

The following programs consist of two slide carousels (tot^l of 160 
slides per program) with accompanying cassette tapes. The carousel 
slide trays are for Kodak projectors. Each program'- las ts approximately 
45 minutes. 



Slide-Ta pe Program 

Biological Catastrophies : 
When Nature Becomes Unbalanced 
(1976) 



Brief Description 

That human beings have seriously 
disrupted cycles of nature is beyond 
question.. However, it is equally 
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certain that we cannot put everything back 
thii way it was in simpler times. Students 
are given framework, for understanding and 
evaluating the vast changes created by our 
techiic logical society and leaim that the 
issues involve complex value choices. 
Program establishes the vital role of 
natur:al cycles in maintaining life, docu- 
ments thsiir delicate balance and illustrate 
ways in which people interrupt natural 
cycles. The narration is recorded with 
stops at appropriate points to provide an 
opportunity for class discussion. Grades 
9 through 12; oriented more toward science 
classes. 



Critical Issues in 
Science and Society: 
The Great Energy 
DeJ^ate 
(1976) 



Critical Issues in 
Science and Society: 
A World to Feed 
(1976) 



Program raises ethical tissues implicit in 
exploiting new arn.as of supply of fossil 
fuel (e.g., Alaska Pipeline). Program- 
points out that the development . of non- 
fossil sources depends on complicated^ 
factors. Grades 9 through college; any 
class by subject. 

By focusing on individual human beings in 
individual countries, the program helps 
students understand the implications of 
attempting to relieve world-wide food 
shortages. It describes how intervention 
to increasfc* food supplies may also encour- 
age population growth. Program examines 
the once-optimistic predictions of "farm- 
ing" the sea, the side effects and high 
costs of the Green Revolution, the massive 

use of cereal grains as ^nimal f^ed^ 

this country. Finally, It points out that, 
while we may have the ability to feed the 
starving, there remains a serious question 
of whether we should assume responsibility^ 
this program raises good questions for 
class discussion. Grades 9 through college 
more oriersted toward science classes. 



'^e Science and Ethics 
9f Population Control: 
An Overburdened Earth? 
(1976)., 



Program focuses on population control froui 
two distinct points of view — personal and 
scientific. Part One concentrates on the 
question of optimum family size and how 
population growth affects individual lives • 
Part Two expands the discussion to the 
world level, examining dwindling resources 
and soaring population. Human growth 
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# ^ possibilities are replaced in perspective 

^ as students see how non-human populations 
control - or fail to control growth. 
Students ara encouraged to respond to some 
extremely mild and some' extremely coercive 
proposals for population control Grades 9 
through college; any class by iaubject. 

Man and His Utviroument: Since human beings first built a fir^;. 
In Hanuony aaj In dammed a stream, cleared a field, they have 

Conflict adapted nature for their own safety and 

(1976) ' ' ' comfort. This extremely topical program 

warns that society is dependent on nature. 
This program also discusses the urban 
environment and our need to examine our 
values regarding our cities- 



Ill. Population Inquiries: Includes: 

. U.S. and World Dynamics 1) Revised Plan-A-Fam Game. 
Dr. Jerry Brown 2) Jwo film strips: 

Population Education a) Systems Man (7 min.) » 

Proj», Indiana b) Rural India: May You Have a Thousand 

Sons (15 min. ) 
3) Two volume unit on population issues 
.for 11th and 12th grade social studies 
classes. 



"^^■^'XilONAL FILM SOURCES 

POPUJATION AND THE A.MERICA>J FUTURE 

Official report of the President's u'omraission 
Publisher^ Fisher Film Group „ „ 

TOMORROW'S WORLD: FEEDING THE BILLIONS 
Contemporary McGraw-Hill - $30.00 
, McGraw-Hill Film Library 
Princeton Road 
High ts town, NJ 08520 

WOLVES AND WOLFMEN 

IndiannJnXVgT.s i L 3> - 019. 5 -Q — 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bloomington, IN 47401 

Un^versi ty ^of Michigan - $17.00 
f- udio-Visual Education Center 
M6 Fourth Street 
Ann Arbor, MX ■ 48103 
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DARWIN'S \F>ULLDOG: T. li ' iiUKlJ-Y 
UtiivenHty ot II lino is - '^19 
Visual A'"ui^^ Service 
. 1325 S, O^^J ■ 
Champaign, \l 61820 



^ m\: FICflT FOR DARWtrUSM 




Time-Life - $5\00 
Distribution Cen^ter 
LOO Eisenhower DRive 
Paramus, NJ 07652 X;^ 

THE LORiV\ 

Indiana . Unive. rs it y - $12. 
Audio-Visual Center 
Blootningtou , IN A7401 
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University of Michigan - $9.50 
Audio-Visual Education Center 
AI6 Fourtli Street 
Ann Arbor, MI ^8103 



Kent State University 
Audio-Visual Services 
Kent, Oil ^^2^0 ■ 



$10. 50 



TRAGEDY OF THE COMMONS 

Indiana University - $12.00 
Audio-Visual Center 
-Bloomington , IN ^7^01 



University of Illinois 
Visual Aids Service 
.1325 S. Oak 



$11.00 



Champaign , 



IL 61820 



TIME OF MAis' 

University of Michigan - $17.00 
Audio- Visual Education Center 
^16 Fourth Street 
Ann Arbor, MI 48103 



SAY GOODBYE 

Keric State University 
Audio-Visual Services 
Kent, OH 4^240 



S8.50 



University of Michigan - $17.00 
Audio-Visual Education Center 
A16 Fourrly Street • 
Ann Arbor, MI 48103 



EKLC 
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POPUUVnON ECOLOGY (EBF, F.HKC) 

University of Southern Caiifomia - $7AiO~ 

rlim Dis-tribiit ion C«jnL«Lir 

Division of Cinema 

University Park 

Los Angelas, CA 90007 

K.cat State University - $8.50 
Audio-Visual Services 
Kent, OH AA2A0 

Indiana University - $UK75 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bloomington, IN ^7^*01 

UnLversiLv of Michigan - S8.25 
A ud i o - V i s u a I 1:* d u c a t i o n Center 
^16 Fourth Street 
/\iin Arbor, MI 48103 

Syracuse University -^'11.75 
•Film Rental Center 
1455 E. . Colvin Street 
Syracuse, NY. 13210 

POPULMIOM ECOLOGY (McGH) 

Kent State University 7 $12.50 
Audio-Visual Services 

Kent , OH 44240 "> 

Syracuse University - $8.00 
Filra Rental Center 
1455 E. Colvin Street 
Syracuse, l^i 13210 

University of Michigan - S8.50 
Audio-Visual Education Center 
416 Fourth Street 
Ann Arbor, MI 48103 

TILT 

• University of Soutliern California ~ 5; 10. 00 
Film Distribution Center 
Division of Cinenia 
University Park 
Los Angeles, CA 90007 

/Kent State University - $8.50 
Audio-Visual Services 
,Kenc, OH 44240 

University of Illinois ~ .$9.50 ■ 



"^Visual Aids Service^ 
Champaign , IL 61820 
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TOMORROW'S CHILDREN 

Indlanci University - $9.1^5 
Audio-Visual Ceat^or 
BlooiningCon , LM 47-^*01 

Univerriicy of Michigan - ;>7.'33 
Audio- Visual Education Center 
■ 416 Fourth Street 
^Vnn Arbor, MI A8103 

VASECTOMY 

Indiana University - $9.23 

Audio-Vif^uai Center 
* Dloomint'ton , IM ■•W4[)l 

I 

Kent State University - SB. 30 



BOOMSVILLt: 

Kent S'tate U[>iversity - $3.50 
AudiorVisua 1. Services 
Kent,/ Oil 4^240 



Univ-^ersity of lilinois - $6; 75 
Visual Aids -Service 
1335 S. Oak 
Champaign, IL 61820 



Syracuse University - $7.00 
Fl Im . Re n t a 1 Center 
,1455 li:. CoXvin Street 
/Syracuse, NT 13210 



Audio-Visual Services 
/ Kent, OH 44240 

FOOD FROM THE SKA. 

Kent State University - $7.00 
Audio-Visual Services 
Kj?nt, OK 44240 

University of Illinois - $6.15 
Visual Aids Service 
1325 S. Oak 
Champaign, IL 61820 

Syracuse University $11-00 
Film Rental Center 
1455 E. Colvin Street 
Syracuse, NY* 13210 




wdRLD POPULATION 
/ Kent State Univetstty 



$5.50 



